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s * | : mixture of sympathy with rebellion, lukewarm 
y . for the United States, chronic aversion 
Gite € OP. all pe People ca 5 Sa 
1. Give thanks, all ye ple, give thanks to the ning neutrality when every 
Alleluias of seokann: wilh joyful accord: Union was plunged into war. 


Let the East and the West, 


orth and South roll along, 


Sea, mountain, and prairie, one thanksgiving song. 
*Chorus after each verse, 
Give thanks, all ye people, give thanks to the Lord, 


Alleluias of 


om, with joyful accord. 


2. For the sunshine and ae, enriching again 
Our acres in myriads, with treasures of grain; 
For the Earth xill unloading her manifold wealth, 
For the Skies beaming vigor, the Winds breathing health: 


Give thanks— 


8. For the Nation’s wide table, o’erflowingly spread, 
Where the many have feasted, and all have been fed, 
With ne bondage their God-giyen rights to enthrall, 
But Liberty guarded by Justice for all: 


Give thanks— 


4, In the realms of the Anvil, the Loom, and the Plow, 
Whose the mines and the fields, to Him gratefully bow: 
His the flocks and the herds, sing ye hill-sides and vales; * 


On His Ocean domains chant H:s 


ame with the gales. 
Give thanks— 


5. Of commerce and traffic, ye princes, behold 


Your riches from Him 


hose the silver and gold. 


Happier children of Labor, true lords of the. soil, 
Bless the Great Master-Workman, who blesseth your toil. 


Give thanks— 


6. Brave men of our forces, Life-guard of our coasts, 
To your Leader be loyal, Jehovah of Hosts: 
Glow the Stripes and the Stars aye with victory bright, 


Reflecting His glory—He crownet 


the Right. 
Give thanks— 


7. Nor shall ye through our borders, ye stricken of heart, 
Only wailing your dead in the joy have no part: 
God's solace be yours, and for you there shall flow 


All that honor and sympathy’s gi 


8. In the Domes of Messiah, 
Solemn litanies mingle wit 


The Ruler of Nations beseec 
And our Empire still keep the 


can bestow. 
ive thanks— 


e worshiping throngs, 


—e songs ; 
ing to spare, 

lect of His care. 
Give thanks— 


9. Our guilt and transgressions remember no more; 
' Peace, Lord! righteous Peace, of Thy gift we implore. 
And the Banner of Union, restored by Thy Hand, 
Be the Banner of Freedom o’er All in the Land. 
And the Banner of Union, etc. 
Give thanks— 
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WHY ENGLAND KEEPS STILL. 


HE most reliable exposition we have of Brit- 

. ish feeling toward this country is to be 
found in the speech which Mr. Beecher made to 
his friends on his return home. That speech, 
which was in marked contrast—in point of man- 
ner, method, and tone—to any of Mr. Beecher’s 
previous performances, may be said to have 
solved the problem involved in the singular 
divergence between the written and spoken 
opinions of the leaders of British society, and 
the policy pursued by the British Government. 
There is hardly a public man in England—with 
a few bright exceptions—who has not either 
espoused the cause of the South, or expressed 
an utter disbelief in the capacity of the United 
States to preserve their nationality; a vast ma- 
jority of the leading newspapers of England are 
arrayed against us; and yet the Government 
arrests the Alexandra and the Laird pirate 
rams, and steadfastly sets its face against the 
recognition of the South. 

The secret is that the great masses of the 
British people, who are not represented in Par- 
liament, in the Press, or in the Clubs, are on 
our side. ‘They believe that ours is the cause 
of freedom against slavery, of democracy against 
privilege, of labor against hereditary capital and 
property. Hence their unions vote addresses to 
President Lincoln, and at mass meetings they 
almost invariably overpower the champions of 
the Slave Confederacy, and pass resolutions of 
sympathy with the United States, 

Now these great unrepresented masses, who 
have no newspaper to express their views, and 
who elect no man in Parliament to speak for 
them, constitute nevertheless a most important 
section of the British people. They are Great 
Britain’s dangerous class. They can not vote, 
or help make the laws which govern them. But 
they can make revolutions, and, if goaded too 
far, the presumption is that they would do so. 





If they ever did, the throne and aristocracy of 
England would crumble in an afternoon. Hence 
the politic caution of the Government of En- 
gland in dealing with questions on which this 
dangerous class has formed an opinion. 

It has long been believed by sound thinkers, 
both in Europe and in this country, that the 
Constitution of Great Britain was obsolete, and 
that a new and sweeping reform—which should 
recognize the rights of mere manhood as contra- 
distinguished from the rights of mere property 
—could not be delayed for many years. Acci- 
dents have postponed the fulfillment of these 
expectations. The Chartist follies, the potato 
rebellion in Ireland, and the disastrous end of 
the Continental movements of 1848, gave Privi- 
lege an extension of its lease, and threw De- 
mocracy in England back for nearly a genera- 
tion. But great truths, though kept under for 
ever so long, will eventually assert themselves. 
The working population of England, kept poor 
by aristocratic laws, denied representation in 
Parliament, and persistently hidden out of sight 
by the leading organs of British opinion, will 
ultimately fight their way to power just as sure- 
— the people of France fought their way in 

It is to avoid a rupture with this working 
population that Lord Palmerston has refused to 
recognize the rebels, He doubtless honestly 
expects to see the United States destroyed; and 
calculates that, when that cheerful catastrophe 
occurs, he will crush out democracy in England. 
We think differently ; believing that we shall 
succeed, and that our success will lead to more 
systematic, and at the same time, we trust, peace- 
ful efforts for the ion in Great Britain 
of the rights of labor. Time will show which is 
right. Meanwhile it is right we should under- 
stand that it is to the dread of the British work- 
ing-men that we owe the present forbearance of 
the British Government. 





’ KENTUCKY LOYALTY. 


Twenty months-have elapsed since we had 
occasion in this journal to comment pretty se- 
verely on the article which was then known as 
“Kentucky loyalty,” which was a composite 





On that occasion Kentucky scoffed at the 
counsels of those who, like ourselves, urged her 
to take sides manfully. A Kentucky loyalist, 
in May, 1861, was of the same stripe as a New 
York Copperhead in December, 1863. The loy- 
alty of the best of the Kentuckians was so slim 
that it couldn’t be trusted in the open air on a 
windy day. . 

Twenty months have passed, and Kentucky 
has been pretty thoroughly ravaged. Three- 
fourths of the State have been overrun by hos- 
tile armies. Whole counties have been depopu- 
lated. Panes, ouses, harm, and ethet> Sonam. 
nag famili - 
Lo ye mal The State has been a bat- 


tle-ground, and has suffered as much as Ten- 


nessee or Virginia. 

But the suffering has proved wholesome, and 
has borne good fruit. We know of no public 
address which has a truer ring than the recently- 
published letter of Governor Bramlette, of Ken- 
tucky, to a malcontent slaveholder, who com- 
plained that the war was prosecuted not for the 
restoration of the Union, but for the abolition 
of slavery. No one has more effectually squelch- 
ed the Copperhead slang about the violation of 
the Constitution by Mr. Lincoln; no one has 
more clearly set forth the true duty of an Amer- 
ican citizen at the present crisis in the nation’s 
fate. 

First save the nation, says Governor Bram- 
lette: we'll talk about slavery afterward. If 
the sluve-owners had not rebelled the institution 
would have been safe. They have taken up the 
sword: they and their institution must now 
abide the issue; and if slavery perishes in the 
conflict, it is easy to see that the Governor of 
Kentucky will not be the last man to say Amen. 
Under the leadership of such men Kentuckians 








for us in this fierce war consecrate the soil 
the ocean to the Mississippi. But there is 
iar significance in the field of Gettysburg, for 
‘thus far” was thundered to the rebellion. 
it is which separates it from all the other 
fields of this war. Elsewhere the men in 
have fought as nobly, and their officers have 
rected as bravely; but yo hy valor 
of 


g 
Hie 


flood of barbarism, and like the precious shells 
that the highest storm-tides strew upon the beach, 
showing how far the waters came, so the dead he- 
roes of Gettysburg marked the highest tide of the 
war. shall their graves be peculiarly 
honored, and their memory ly sacred; and 


especial. 
all that living men can bring of ‘pomp and solem- 
nity and significance to hallow their resting-place 
shall not be wanting. 


stirring thought, one vivid picture, one thrilling 
appeal. 
The few words of the President were from the 


’ 
without kindling emotion. “The world will lit- 
tle note nor Jong remember what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here.” It was 
as simple and felicitous and earnest a word as was 
ever spoken. 4 

Among the Governors present was Horatio Sey- 
mour. He came to honor the dead of Gettysburg. 
But when they were dying he stood in New York 
sneeringly asking where was the victory promised 
for the Fourth of July? These men were winning 
that victory, and dying for us all; and now he 
mourns, ex officto, over their graves. 

When the war is over and the verdict of history 
is rendered, it is not those who have steadily per- 
plexed the Government in every way-—-those who 
first incited and then palliated massacre and riot— 
who will be known as the friends of the soldiers, 
but those whose faith was firmest in the darkest 
hours, and who did not falter though the foe were 
at the door. 





A BISHOP BASTED. 

Somesopy has written a brief and capital satire 
upon Bishop Hopkins’s Letter defending slavery 
upon Bible grounds. By substituting the word 
Polygamy for Slavery, the exact value of, the 
Bishop’s argument is exposed, For if slavery be 
a good thing because Jewish patriarchs had slaves, 
polygamy is equally lovely because they had ha- 
reems. And if slavety be tolerable because Christ 
did not verbally condemn it, polygatay tiust be 
desirable because he did not even allude to it at all. 

In fact, what is called the Bible argument de- 
serves only such treatment as the ridicule, the con- 
tempt, and the sarcasm which are so delicately 
dealt it by this little squib. If we are to excuse 
our sins by those of the Jewish patriarchs, and if 
the whole spirit and tendency of Christ’s teaching 
are to go for naught because he did not chance to 
+ Ay offense, ae no absurdity that 
may defended, no crime that not 
be justified. ies 

The slave party treats the Bible exactly ar it 
does the Constitution. The 


whole meaning and | 
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It is just as logical to say that 
man may rightfully buy and sell 
and tear children from parents, and 
husbands, and scourge them to 
wages, and deny them all mental light, and doom 
them to abject submission to a despotic will, be- 


cause the old Jews held slaves. Nor can we see 


HE 
Hy 


from the Bible. Let him be entreated. 
judged in advance. The Eastern criminal did not 
know until he moved that his head had been sliced 
off, so smoothly had the sharp sword cut it. Does 
the good Bishop not know that he has been taken 
upon a toasting-fork and scorched at the fire of 
common-sense ? 





FREEDMEN ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Ons of the chief works to which the country will 


self-support ; while General 
leased plantations have been worked to a profit 


ple, to perpetua 

by the rebels, falls the sharp pang from 
their liberation. But the oall is therefore all the 
more stirring to every loyal soul in the land to do 
what he can tolighten the burden. It is not the 
nature and character of the colored man, but of 


be provided for the freed people along the + .ssis- 
sippi, and secured from rebel raids, the contraband 
camps will be cleared, and their old laborers will 
take care of themselves. But until then, during 
this bitter winter, they must be helped. Send 
warm clothing to C. C. Leigh, No. 1 Mercer Street, 
and money to Joseph B. Collins, 40 Wall. Street ; 
or, if preferred, to Chaplain Fiske, care of F. G. 
Shaw, 86 Trinity Building, New York. 





enough to contain them. If they can 
not Jaen srisouets decently, they have no right to 


them. 
It seems possible and practicable for the Govern- 
ment to ascertain exactly the condition of the mass 
of our captured men. Should it prove to be what 
is so universally represented, might the President 
demand of the treatment 
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THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC—FIGHT AT KELLY'S FORD SLEEPER’S MASSACHUSETTS BATTERY IN THE FOL 
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THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC—CHARGE 
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THE FRENCH BALLOON “LE 
GEANT.” 


WE devote page 773 to illustrations of the re-ent 
perilous balloon adventure of M. Nadar, the French 
aeronaut, who has made himself famous by his as- 
cents im his balloon Ze Géant. He had already 
made a voyage of several hundred miles in his 
balloon, and landed his party, consisting of twelve 
men and one lady—the Princess de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne—safely in Germany. On this latter occa- 
sion he was accompanied by several gentlemen, 
and his wife, Madame Nadar. While crossing the 
line into Germany, at an altitude of 1000 yards, a 
storm struck the balloon and drove it forward at 
the rate of 200 miles an hour. The aeronauts tried 
to descend, but the balloon’s course could not be 
checked. It knocked down chimneys, trees, what- 
ever it encountered in its headlong course, and it 
seemed certain that death would be the fate of the 
intrepid voyagers. Sometimes it struck the ground, 
then, springing upward, it would rise into the 
clouds, with the apparent velocity of a rocket, 
dashing its occupants from side to side with fear- 
ful force. At length, near Newburg, in Hanover, 
the gas had escaped sufficiently to enable the 
travelers to grapple some trees in a forest against 
which their vehicle had been driven. Here, with 
the exception of some violent flapping from side 
to side, it remained stationary long enough to let 
the travelers descend by means of the cordage. 
During the process the car upset, and caught Ma- 
dame Nadar under one of its edges. She was with 
difficulty rescued from this perilous situation ; and 
the wounded, almost crippled travelers, were at 
length enabled to go home—wiser and sorer peo- 

le, 
. We aK remember the balloon mania in this 
country—-the voyages of Wise, Lamountain, and 
others; and just now are not inclined to further 
experiments in that line. 





I'D LIKE TO AID THE SOLDIERS. 


I’p like to aid the soldiers, 
Yes, I’d like to knit and sew; 
But in all the army’s rank and file 
There’s nobody I know, 
There’s nobody I know; 
For Willie Warner got exempt, 
And Peter wouldn’t go. 


I'd like to aid the soldiers, 
But I have no time at all; 
For what is left of other things 

Is too exceeding small— 
*Tis too exceeding small 
To do the soldiers any good, 
And then—I want it all. 


I'd like te aid the soldiers, 
But there’s nothing I can spare; 

I've things that might make dressing-gowns, 
But nothing I can’t wear, 
No—nothing I can’t wear ; 





And pray why should I fret myself? 
I have nobody there. 


I'd like to aid the soldiers, 
But my purse is very lean; 

And with all my furbelows to buy— 
You'd know just what I mean, 
You'd know just what I mean; 

It costs so much to live in style, 
And dvess one to be seen. 


Td like to aid the soldiers, 
If I could as well as not; 

And I'm willing every body else 
Should give them all they’ve got— 
¥es, give them all they’ve got; 

And I'd send them my good wishes— 
’Tis really all I ought. 


FARMER HAYDEN’S THANKS- 
GIVING-DAY. 

THE cars stopped at a little station on the Ver- 
mont Central Railroad. ‘Twenty or more persons 
stepped out upon the platform, and proceeded to 
fill the stage which was drawn up just behind the 
dépét. As the latter was the only building in 
sight, the road to it winding among forest trees 
that stretched their gaunt limbs, despoiled of sum- 
mer foliage, so as in some instances to form an 
arch over the narrow avenue, it was only natural 
to wonder how the dép4t came to be located in 
such an out-of-the-way place. On this point it 
can only be said that railroad corporations are oc- 
casionally guilty of little eecentricities, and like 
to accommodate the public in their own way. 

Among the twenty-odd passengers there was.one 
who stood apart from the rest—a stout, sun-burnt 
young man—who appeared to have no acquaint- 
ance among his fellow-travelers. Occasionally a 
glance of curiosity was directed toward him, but 
no one recognized him. 

“T think I'll get up and ride on the seat with 
you,” he said, addressing Abner, the driver. 

‘All right, Sir—plenty of room,” was the reply. 

The young man mounted to his elevated seat. 

“Ever been this way before?” asked Abner, 
with a side-glance in which he took a mental in- 
ventory of the s‘ranger’s ‘‘ points.” 

“Yes, some time since,” was the brief reply. 

‘Know many people in Carleton?” 

‘‘Not many. I suppose there have been some 
changes within—say the last half-dozen years.” 

“Well, a few,” said Abner, reflectively. “Sam 
hh. tings has been to California and come home 
with vile of money.” 

‘* Ina. -d!” commented the young man, indiffer- 


‘*Yes; and speaking of changes, there’s been 
changes in that family.” 

“Eh?” said the young man, sharply. Then, in 
a more moderate tone, ‘* What changes do you re- 
fer to?” 

‘* Well, he’s lost his property, for one thing.” 

““Doesn’t he still live on the farm?” demanded 
the passenger, hastily. 

“Yes; but he isn’t like to live on it long.” 

‘* How is that?” 

“Oh, it’s a long story, but the upshot of it is 
that he signed for his brother-in-law and had to 
pay. So he was obliged to mortgage the farm. 
Sam Hastings had just come home from California 
with. plenty of cash, and came forward very gen- 
erously, as every body thought, and offered to len " 
the money on“mortgage, promising to let it stand 
as long as Farmer Hayden liked. His offer was 
very thankfully accepted. A little while after 
Sam began to pay attentions to Mary Hayden— 
the sweetest girl in all Carleton, as every body 
knows.” 

“ How did Mary—I mean Miss Hayden—receive 
his attentions?” asked the young man. 

“‘ She would not receive them at all. She never 
liked Sam, and though she didn’t say so outright, 
she gave him to understand it in plenty of other 
ways.” 

‘* How did he take it ?” 

“Badly enough. If you ever knew Sam, you 
know he’s got plenty of ‘grit:’ and he no sooner 
found that Mary wouldn’t have any thing to say to 
him than he vowed that she should. You see he 
had an advantage over her in the hold he had upon 
her father.” 

‘* Was there any particular reason for Miss Hay- 
den’s not liking young Hastings ?” 

‘* T surmise there was, though I’m not sure. You 
see there used to be a young man in Carleton that 
she took a notion to.” 

«Indeed !” 

‘* His name was John Patten. I remember him 
as a bright boy, but full of mischief. He used to 
help Farmer Hayden on the farm. But he never 
liked farming; and one day he packed up his things 
and left the village, saying that he was going to 
sea. J don’t think he’s been heard of since. Most 
likely he got shipwrecked on some foreign coast 
and lost his life.” 

“ And what reason have you for thinking that 
Miss Hayden liked him ?” ; 

**She was about sixteen when he went off; he 
about two years older. Let me see—it must be 
five years ago. After he left she seemed sort of 
lonely, and didn’t look like herself for some time.” 

** She hasn’t heard from him during that time,” 
repeated the yougg man, in a low tone—“ that is 
strange!” 

‘She may have heard from him, but I guess not. 
Look out for that limb, Sir, or it'll take off your 
hat!” 

‘You were speaking of this young man Hast- 
ings—how he took her coldness.” 

“Oh yes. Well, he no sooner found that Mary 
would not marry him than he determined to perse- 
cute her father by foreclosing the mortgage. To 
make it worse, he means to do it to-morrow—that 
is, Thanksgiving-day. So unless Farmer Hayden 
has the money ready for him to-morrow he must 
leave the farm.” 

‘*Tsn’t there any one willing to lend the amount 
to an old man,” exclaimed the passenger, indig- 
nantly, “and thus aid in frustrating this scoun- 
drel’s knavery ?” 

‘* Well, there’s many that would like to do it,” 
said the driver, whipping up his horses ; ‘‘ but there 
isn’t much ready money in our village. There’s 
old Slack is able enough, but you know he’s no- 
thing but a miser.” 

‘*Then Farmer Hayden has been unable to raise 
this money ?” 

‘*He hadn’t this morning.” 

‘* How does he bear it ?” 

“Tt makes the old man sorrowful enough. He’s 
even been so far as to implore Hastings to be mer- 
ciful. But the mean skunk won’t budge an inch. 

It will be a sad day for the whole village when the 
Hayden farm falls into his hands, But here we 
are, Sir! That’s the spire of the orthodox church 
rising above the trees. Where will you stop?” 

“T shall stop at the tavern. I feel quite inter- 
ested in your story. So the mortgage is to be fore- 
closed to-morrow ?”” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

With a flourish of his whip Abner drew up the 
stage in front of the tavern. It was a long, two- 
story building, with a piazza extending along the 
front. Half the population of the village seemed 
to be standing on the piazza waiting for the stage, 
whose regular arrival with the mail was the great 
event of the day. The near approach of Thanks- 


giving, with its expected guests, made the assem- " 


blage to-night larger than usual. 

Abner took the mail-bag from a nest of trunks 
and bandboxes on the top.of the stage, and dropped 
it into the hands of a small boy who was waiting 
to receive it. The passengers, cramped by their 
ride, got out and stretched their limbs. Hearty 
greetings were exchanged with friends who were 
present to meet them. Trunks and bandboxes 
were transferred to waiting carriages; and one 
party after another disappeared to find a hospitable 
welcome in one or another of the neat but unpre- 
tending dwellings of Carleton. 

But for the young man in whom we feel the 
greatest interest there was no one in waiting. He 
had his luggage conveyed to a quiet chamber in 
the tavern, and after a short interval came down 
to supper. He said little, and dropped no hint of 
the business which called him to Carleton at a sea- 
son which most persons like to spend among friends 
and relatives. 

Three quarters of a 





jed to raise money on mortgage. Though 





ently, ‘‘, *hink I remember him. He li 
Farmer Haya o's, didn’t he?” ved near i 


fifteen hundred dollars 


may seem a small sum to 


many the interest was felt as H heavy burden by 
the farmer, and compelled him to the closest econo- 
my. As for laying up money to pay it off that was 
out of the question. But he had hoped that some- 
thing might turn up to enable him to retain posses- 
sion of the homestead in which he and his father 
before him had first opened their eyes to the light. 

It was a sorrowful group that gathered about 
the fire-place in the family room on Thanksgiving- 
eve. Farmer Hayden sat in a straight-backed 
chair deep in thought, his eyes fixed mournfully 
upon the logs that crackled in the wide fire-place. 
He was a tall man of sixty, but so bowed with a 
life of labor that he looked older. His hair had 
whitened rapidly since his troubles commenced, 
and this too added to his age. At the op- 
posite side of the hearth sat his wife, gentle Martha 
Hayden, with her mild benevolent face. To-night, 
indeed, a shadow reflected from her husband's face 
dimmed the light that beamed from her serious 
eyes. She was “‘toeing off” a stocking for her 
husband, but it was easy to see that her knitting 
was mechanical, and her heart was not in her 
work. 

Mary Hayden sat at the white deal table that 
stood in the centre of the room, with her head rest- 
ing upon her hand.“ She too was occupied with 
sorrowful thoughts. She was atrim comely maid- 
en with a clear complexion and cheeks like a 
peach. There was not a rustic beau within ten 
miles that did not admire her fresh beauty, and 
would not have accounted himself a fortunate man 
had her choice fallen upon him. 

None of the trio seemed inclined to speak. At 
length Farmer Hayden lifted up his head wearily, 
and said, ‘This will be a sad Thanksgiving-day 
for us, Martha.” 

‘Sad indeed, Benjamin,” returned the wife; “I 
can hardly realize that this is the last day we are 
to spend in the old house.” 

‘*T’ve lived in it man and boy sixty-one years 
come next August,” said the farmer, meditatively. 
““We were very happy here till—till the trouble 
came.” 

“Tt’s the Lord’s will, Benjamin; we must try to 
receive it with submissive hearts.” 

**Yes, Martha, but it will be a hard trial. 
Thirty-two years ago I brought you here. Here 
all our children have been born. Here, too, they 
have all died--all but Mary.” 

The girl at the table sobbed convulsively. 

“No other place will seem like home tous. In 
our old age we must break the many ties that bind 
us to the dear old homestead, and go forth as stran- 
gers. I had hoped that when we left it, it would 
be for that narrow house which is appointed for all 
the living.” 

“Don’t think of it, Benjamin, any more than 
you can help,” said Martha. ‘‘He that sendeth 
trials will send us strength to bear them.” 

Slowly Mary rose from her seat, and approach- 
ing her father, said, with an uncertain voice, ‘ Fa- 
ther, till to-night I did not know how hard it would 
be to leave the old homestead. I have no right to 
exact such a sacrifice from you. All the memories 
of a lifetime cluster for vou beneath this roof. 
Ought I to pluck them up, and send forth homeless 
into the cold world those who from my infancy 
have sheltered and protected me ?” 

“What do you mean, Mary ?” asked Farmer 
Hayden, lifting his head quickly and bending a 
questioning glance upon his daughter. 

Mary paused a moment to recover resolution. 
‘**T mean this, father, that if Mr. Hastings will not 
forego his cruel purpose on any other condition 
than that I become his wife, I am ready to con- 
sent.” 

The temptation was a strong one. For a mo- 
ment reviving hope lighted up the old man’s eye, 
but for a moment only. 

‘*No, Mary, not with my consent. Better that 
we wander homeless but united in affection than 
give you as wife to this man. The thought that 
you had sacrificed yourself to him would embitter 
my existence. No, much as I value the old home- 
stead, let it go, so that I keep my child.” 

He was not a demonstrative man. It is the 
New England fashion to keep the impulses of fam- 
ily affection under strict control. Thus it is only 
| when a great joy or a great sorrow throws down 

the barriers of habit that we have revealed in all 
its intensity the deep affection which lies concealed 
under a reserved exterior. Farmer Hayden had 
never offered to kiss his daughter since she was of 
an age to sit on his knee, but to-night a great af- 
fliction unsealed the fountains of his love, and he 
opened his arms. With a low cry Mary sprang 
into his embrace, and leaning her head against his 
shoulder, gave vent to her tears. But not for long. 
They were interrupted by a loud summons struck 
by the old-fashioned knocker, which for many a 
year had hung, a formidable appendage, upon the 
outer door. 

The farmer gently put Mary away, and, rising, 
took the tallow-candle, and shielding it with one 
hand lest a current of air should extinguish it, 
walked to the front door. When it was opened he 
was somewhat surprised at seeing a stranger. In 
obedience to the dictates of politeness he invited 
him in. As there was a fire only in the family 
zoom, he at once led him into the presence of his 
wife and daughter. These he introduced simply. 
The visitor bowed. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Hayden,” he said, turning 
toward the farmer, ‘‘ you must look upon my visit 
as an intrusion.” 

“Not at all, Sir,” said the farmer, politely. 

‘You will pardon me for asking—I have only 
reached the village this evening—whether it is 
true, as I have heard, that you are about to be 
ejected from the farm which you have so long oc- 
cupied ?” 

“*T have lived here always, Sir. Yes, it is un- 
happily true. This is the last night we shall pass 
in the old house.” 

‘* And where shall you go?” 

‘*T_-we have not made our arrangements. A 
neighbor has kindly offered to accommodate us for 





a few days till we have time to look around a lit- 





tle. It has come upon us all very suddenly, sc 
that we are hardly determined upon our plans for 
the future.” 

“Tt must be a great grief to you all. Is there 
no way of averting this calamity ?” 

“None. None, at least, that is practicable.” 

“Tt is the foreclosure of a mortgage, is it not ? 
May I ask for what amount?” 

“‘For fifteen hundred dollars. Besides this there 
& accrued interest to the amount of forty-five dol- 

ars. 

“ And for the lack of this you are to be ejected ? 
Have you no friend who will lend you the money ?” 

‘There are many who have the will, but not the 
power. We country farmers do not often have 
much money, Sir.” 

“Then I must come to your rescue. Mr. Hay- 
den, you need be under no farther concern about 
this matter. I will lend you the money to cancel 
the mortgage, and you will remain, for many years 
I trust, in possession of the old Hayden farm.” 

Mrs, Hayden and Mary fixed their eyes in grate- 
ful surprise on the visitor. The farmer could hard- 
ly credit his ears. 

“Do I understand you?” he said, slowly. ‘‘Do 
you mean that you will lend me the money to re- 
deem my. aif 

“ey , Mr. Hayden,” said the young man, 
quietly. “I have the money with me; and if you 
will be good enough to write a note for the amount, 
I will place it in your hands at once.” 

Farmer Hayden rose and grasped the stranger’s 
hand. ‘How can I thank you sufficiently ?” he 
said, in a tone tremulous with strong emotion. 
“You have given me new life and hope. How 
could I expect such kindness from an utter stran- 
ger ?” 

“Am I an utter stranger?” asked the young 
man, fixing his clear eyes upon the farmer. ‘‘ Have 
you wholly forgotten the boy who for three years 
worked at your side and ate at your table?” 

Mary started, and, half rising, looked eagerly at 
the visitor’s face. The old man drew him hastily 
into the full light. ‘‘ Yes, ves; it is John Patten!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Welcome home, John! I always 
liked you, and now I like you better than ever.” 

There were two more who greeted John Patten 
heartily. Mary turned red and white by turns, 
and shyly drew her hand away from his fervent 
pressure. 

‘* But why haven’t you written to us, John?” 
askefl Mrs. Hayden. 

He briefly told his story. He had embarked on 
board a merchant-ship, in which he visited various 
parts of the world. Once or twice he had written 
by a passing vessel, but for some reason the letters 
had miscarried. Three years passed in this way 
had given him a thorough knowledge of seaman- 
ship, but put little money into his purse. To rem. 
edy this, however, on a voyage to China he had 
the good fortune to save the life of an only child, 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant. The father, 
in testimony of his gratitude, had pressed upon 
him a large sum of money, which he had been un- 
able to refuse. He landed at New York, determ- 
ined to come at once to Carleton to visit his old 
friends. But the rebellion had already broken out. 
The great and rapid enlargement of the navy cre- 
ated a demand for competent officers. To John 
Patten the path of duty was clear. He offered.his 
services to the Government, and was at once ap- 
pointed sailing-master of a new vessel just ready 
for sea. Since then he had been on constant serv- 
ice in the blockading squadron, during which he 
had become entitled to a large amount of prize- 
money. At present injuries to the vessel to which 
he was attached had brought it to the Charlestown 
Navy-yard for repairs; and, for the first time since 
he entered the service, he was allowed a furlough. 
How he had improved it they could see. As to 
the money which he had offered, he had twice as 
much more, and could spare it easily. 

“In that case, I will accept your generous offer 
without hesitation,” said the farmer. 

“But I must make one condition,” said the 
young man. ‘You must have a good old-fashion- 
en Thanksgiving dinner, and invite me to sit down 
with you.” 

“You shall be heartily welcome,” returned the 
farmer. ‘‘ Have you made any preparations for 
Thanksgiving, Martha?” . 

“No, Benjamin; you know we didn’t expect to 
stay here.” 

“Then there is no time to be lost. Early in the 
morning I will ride over to the village, and get 
turkey and every thing you will need.” 

** And the apples for the pies shall be pared to- 
night,” said Mary, briskly. 

‘Right, daughter!” said the farmer, approving- 
ly. ‘The time is short; but we'll have a merry 
Thanksgiving dinner yet. You'll stay with us to- 
night, John?” 

‘*No, Mr. Hayden. I have engaged a bed at the 
tavern. By-the-way, when will Mr. Hastings come 
for his money ?” 

** At eleven o'clock.” 

‘*Then I should like to be within hearing. I 
will walk up quietly just before.” 

The next day was a busy one at Hayden Farm. 
Mrs. Hayden and Mary were up before light, en- 
g in those multifarious culinary preparations 
which Thanksgiving-day brings in its train. By 
noon a row of pies, crisp and brown, stood on the 
dresser. A delightfal odor from the turkey roast- 
ing before the fire pervaded the room, and the pud- 
ding in the oven was baking beautifully. 

In the midst of these culinary preparations Mr. 
Hastings knocked. He was ushered into the par- 
lor, where Farmer Hayden awaited his coming. In 
the next room, with the door ajar, sat John Patten. 

Farmer Hayden greeted his visitor with polite 
composure. The latter, however, seemed ill at 
ease, and b each t more embarrassed, 
percetving that the farmer did not choose to allude 
first to the business which brought him thither. 

“IT suppose, Mr. Hayden,” he said, at last, awk- 
wardly enough, ‘‘ you know my errand.” 

‘*You come to foreclose the mortgage, and eject 
me from the farm.” 
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“You are aware that this is your resolution, and 
not mine.’ 

‘What do you mean, Mr. Hastings?” 

“You understand well enough,” said the other, 
biting his lip. ‘‘Give me your daughter in mar- 

riage, and the mortgage shall never trouble you. 

“T have no desire, even if I had the right, to 
force my daughter’s inclinations,” said the farmer, 
coldly. 

“You mean that she do: ‘ like me. That is 
only a girl’s fancy. Hasn't she considerations 
enough for her family to.consent to the only course 
which will save them from ruin?” 

‘It is a sacrifice which I shall neither require 
nor accept at her hands. To be plain with you, 
Mr. Hastings, I do not think you would make a 
suitable husband for my daughter. Even if she 
were willing to matry you, knowing ou as I now 
do,.I should use whatever influence I may possess 
with her to dissuade her from a step which I am 
convinced would yield her only unhappiness.” 

The young man turned pale to the lips with anger. 
‘* By Heavens, Sir,” he exclaimed, impetuously, 
“you shall rue this ; you and your daughter too! 
I foreclose the mortgage, Mr. Hayden; and I give 
you warning, Sir, that if you do not leave the 


premises before sundown I shall call in the assist- 


ance of the law to eject you.” 

“‘ Not so fast, Mr. Hastings,” said Farmer Hay- 
den, calmly. ‘‘I will trouble you to adhere to the 
law. The mortgage can not be foreclosed unless I 
fail to cancel it.” 

“ But that you can not do,” was the quick re- 
ply. 

“You are mistaken. I have the money here, 
and shall lose no time in severing all business re- 
lations between us.” 

He produced a roll of bills, and counted out the 
amount of the mortgage. 

Samuel Hastings was speechless with surprise, 
anger, and mortification. ‘‘ Where did you raise 
this money ?” he asked. 

“That does not concern you,” said the farmer. 
‘* Ts the amount correct ?” 

There was a surly reply, and putting his hat 
violently on his head, the foiled creditor withdrew. 
With him the shadow passed from Farmer Hay- 
den’s household. At one o’clock a happy group 
gathered round the table laden with the substan- 
tial delicacies which no one better than a New En- 
gland housekeeper knows how to provide. In feel- 
ing words Farmer Hayden craved a blessing, and 
in the hearts of all there was a deep sense of 
gratitude to God, who had made this indeed a day 
worthy of thanksgiving. 

Later in the day John Patten and Mary Hayden 
sat before the fire alone. Her eyes were down- 
cast, her hand, a willing captive, pressed in his. 
He was telling her how, during his long absence, 
the thought of her had been always with him, 
stimulating him to exertion, giving him courage in 
the midst of peril—that he had never parted with 
the hope that she would some day consent to be 
his, and walk hand in hand with him the journey 
of life, which, longer or shorter, as God willed, 
would be the happier for their joint companionship. 
That hope he asked her now to ratify. I can not 
give Mary’s answer. I only know that a fortnight 
later, just before John Patten’s furlough expired, 
they stood before the altar and were united, in 
presence of the whole village, every man, woman, 
and child turning out to witness the ceremony. 





THE BROKEN SWORD. 


Her soul caught up Hope’s shining shield 
Against the dark assaults of Doubt ; 

She bade him bravely to the field 
Where Death holds Glory’s standard out. 


She girt the good steel on his thigh, 

And, ‘‘Rumor’s random shafts,” she said, 
‘**Full oft are poisoned with a lie 

That strikes the unwitting victim dead. 


“< If you—God give me strength !—should bleed, 
Yet stanch life’s current ere it fail, 

Send me this scabbard! I will heed 
No other token, tongue, nor tale! 


‘<Tf captive, in the rebel host 

Some youth, heart-mated, there must be, 
Who for her sake, or loved, or lost, 

Will speed your ransomed blade to me. 


‘*Tf—if—I can not speak the word! 

Pray some true comrade—at the worst— 
In pity hither bear the sword; 

But bid, oh! bid him break it first!” 


Time sped. And Rumor still forbore 
To strike her with its venomed dart ; 
Hope’s buckler, still undimmed, she wore, 

A constant gis, on her heart! 


Till—surely ‘twas a love divine 

That armed her soul with daily prayer— 
A soldier found her at the shrine, 

And laid a broken falchion there! 


‘You broke the blade at his command?” 
She faltered. ‘‘ Nay, true heart, not so! 
*Twas shivered, in his good right hand, 
Full on the forehead of his foe!” 
**To the just éause I freely gave 
My better life,” she said, and pressed 
To her pale lips the shattered glaive: 
‘To God I dedicate the rest! 


‘* Yet is my mission here to do; 
I hear his stricken brethren groan; 
Many their pangs, their soothers few; 
Be they my heralds to the Throne?” 


Self-vowed, to wounds and death, she bears 
Her Master’s healing and His word ; 

But ever at her side she wears, 
For rosary, the broken sword! 


A STORY OF THANKSGIVING- 
DAY. 


Tue chill November sunshine lay with mocking 
brightness on the velvet violets of the carpet ; the 
wind howled sharply past the windows, as if furi- 
ous that its keen touch could not blast the cream- 
white roses and fire-hearted geraniums whose deli- 
cate fragrance filled the room with an atmosphere 
of June. Without, people hurried shuddering by, 
with blue noses and frost-nipped fingers ; within, 
there was summer warmth and tropic bloom. 

Cecile Gore was sitting at a little 
desk, writing delicate scented notes of invitation, 
with an apparently interminable list of names on 
one side and a bronze card-receiver on the other. 
And Maurice Kensett was lazily sorting the cards, 
and supplying sheets of tiny note-paper, and mak- 
ing innumerable comments—that is, he was busied 
in this manner when he was not watching the 
bright shower of curls that touched the desk, and 


the blue, down-drooping eyes, and the pretty hand | 


with the diamond betrothal-ring upon its fore- 
finger. Don’t blame Major Maurice Kensett, for 
being a little careless about the cards, and knock- 
ing over the alabaster ink-stand with his clumsy 
hands, You would have done just the same thing 
if you had been there. 

“Now, Maurice, who next?” says Cecile, with 
the pen-end between her scarlet lips, and her fin- 
gers playing a little tune on the paper before her. 
“ What a pity it is you can’t be here! I don’t see 
the necessity of your being ordered off so suddenly. 
Only think of it !—you will not even spend Bhanks- 
giving with us, and papa is going to have a real 
old-fashioned festival of it, just such as his grand- 
father used to have !” 

“ Duty before pleasure, cara mia /” responds the 
Major, lifting his black _ “ My Thanks- 
| den Bead pine Aga mp. Here’s a name, 

pencer Dyatt—aren't you om to ask him ?” 

“ yo Ans !—na.” 

‘*Why not? I’m sure he’d like to come.” 

“Very possibly,” said Cecile, hiding a little 
yawn behind the diamond ring. ‘‘ But he always 
steps on ladies’ toes witen he waltzes, and on their 
dresses when he don’t waltz.” 

“Poor fellow! And so he is to be excluded 
from society on that account ?” 

**From my parties—yes!” laughed Cecile. 
“Tsn’t that Horace Verde’s card? Give it to me.” 

“You are not going to invite Verde ?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

Maurice Kensett rose with a disturbed counte- 
nance, and looked gravely down at Cecile’s bright 
face. 


“T had rather you wouldn’t, Cecile!” 

‘* How ridiculous, Maurice, when Mr. Verde goes 
in the best society !”’ 

‘* More shame to the best society then. But if 
you remember, Cecile, this is not the firs; time I 


, Major Kensett, that you have 
attempted to dictate to me whom I shall, and shall 
not, receive at my house. It is useless. Mr. Verde 
is a general favorite, and I shall ask him to this 

. Give me that card, if you please.” 

But Kensett still withheld it. 

“Cecile, he is not a man with whom I would, 
wish either wife or sister of mine to associate.” 

‘“T am not your sister, Sir, nor am I sure that I 
shall ever be your wife if this is a foretaste of the 
—_ you intend to exert over me.” 

The fiery crimson mounted to Kensett’s brow: 
he bit his lip, and strove to speak calmly. 

“Cecile, my dearest, do not let us quarrel over 
such a mere trifle as this.” 

“It is no trifle to find myself subject to such 
galling control as this. You have no right, Ma- 
jor Kensett, to act thus.” 

‘Is the right of a betrothed husband nothing, 
Cecile? Do you wish me to yield it up ?” 

Cecile hesitated a second; but passion was too 

for sober reason. 

“Tf it is to be exerted in this manner—yes! I 
will be a slave to no man’s whims and prejudices.” 

Kensett had grown very white. 

“You can not mean those words, Cecile!” 

‘*T do mean them.” 

He held out his hand to her—a hand cold as 
ice. 

‘* Good-by, Cecile ; it has been a pleasant dream, 
but it is ended now.” 

‘“* Good-by, Major Kensett.”’ 

And so-they parted, these two young lovers, 
standing in the stormy gold of the November sun- 
beams with the winds mourning a voiceless re- 
proach, and the anguish of unshed tears gnawing 
at their hearts. 

Major Maurice Kensett’s regiment marched that 
night, and when Cecile, tossing on her restless 
couch, heard the steam-shriek of the “ midnight 
express,” and knew that it was bearing him away, 
she wept the bitterest tears that perhaps had ever 
dimmed the eyes Maurice had likened to blue for- 
get-me-nots. Poor little forget-me-nots! it was a 
chill rain and a sad; poor little blue blooms! 

Sleep! she could not sleep, and when the morn- 
ing of Thanksgiving penciled the east with gold 
she rose up, heavy-eyed and silent. She had heard 
of broken hearts—could it be that her wayward, 
willful, yet loving heart was breaking ? 

“T say, Cecy, there’s such a turkey down stairs!” 
ejaculated Master Alexander, commonly called 
Alec” Gore, rushing into the room like a small 
whirlwind, as Cecile sat by the register with an 
unopened volume on her lap. “It’s all a fellow 
can do to lift him! Ain’t he stuffed nicely, 
though? end ala’t Hennch escccer Chin two Gin? 
There’s some tall currant jelly, too, and I just took 
@ peep into the oven when cook’s back was turn- 


ed. , Such pies !—and a pudding big enough to get 
into, like Sir Somebody What'shisname in English 
history, you know. What a jolly old cove papa’s 
grandfather must have been if he kept Thanksgiv- 
ing this way every year!” 

** Alexander !” squeal Mrs. Gore, trying not 





to smile. 





“ Well, it’s a fact, mother. Who's coming to 
dinner? Ain't we going to have it untilsix? If 
that ain’t a shame! Oh! look here!” exclaimed 
Alec, rushing precipitately from one subject to an- 
other, “I’ve just come from down town, and every 
body’s talking about the great accident |” 

‘What accident ?— Alexander, I wish you 
would learn not to crack nuts with your teeth.” 

“Women never hear any thing,” said Alec, 
patronizingly, aiming a nut-shell at the canary 
bird’s cage. "a the railroad accident, to be 
sure. Express train knacked into smash, loco- 
motive split to flinders, and nobody to blame. 
‘And there was a it of soldiers on board, 
too, all killed. ‘ Frightful loss of life!’ the bulle- 
tin says, for—” 

Alec checked himself suddenly, for a low cry 
had burgt from Cecile’s white lips; she sprang to 
her feet with wild, fixed eyes, and a cheek paler 
than the carved marble of the mantle against which 
she leaned. 
se Killed !” she repeated, in strangely syllabled 

tones—‘“‘killed! © God! and / live on!” 

vont Mother,” whispered Alec, in awe-stricken ac- 
cents, as Mrs. Gore leaned over her daughter's 
prostrate form, busied with soft womanly offices, 
‘‘was that Maurice’s regiment? Is Cecy dead ?” 

‘ She has only fainted, my son—she will be bet- 
ter soon. Go to your father, Alec, and ask him 
to hasten down to the telegraph office, and learn 
what particulars have transpired. Perhaps there 
is some mistake. My poor, poor child!” 

“Leave me alone a little while, mother,” said 
Cecile, sadly, an hour or two later in the day. 
“ Indeed I am well now, dear mamma, only—” 

Her head sank on her hands. Mrs. Gore knew 
that solitude is sometimes tl® best medicine for a 
sick heart, so she only laid her hand lovingly on 
Cecile’s fair curls, and quietly stole out of the room. 

Alone—alone with the dim twilight and her own 
sorrowful fancies! Was it strange that Cecile Gore 
felt as if life were a burden too great for endur- 
ance ? 

“Dead!” she murmured, gazing into the dusk 
with dilated, expressionless eyes. ‘And I shall 
never see him again—never hear his voice! How 
many years must I live through before I meet him 
in that other world whose shores we know not of? 
How many weary hours must I count before I can 
tell him how dearly I loved him, even when I was 
most willful, most mad? Oh, memory! if I could 
deaden your keen pangs! I shall go mad if I think 
over that parting again!” 

So Cecile mused on. She had yet to learn how 
heavy a burden the heart will bear ere Reason 
quits its throne, and mercifully blots out the past. 

Like a funereal pall the starry darkness of the 
Thanksgiving-night came down over the freezing 
world. 

‘*Where is she? where is Cecile?” 

She clasped her hands over her heart with a low, 
wailing sob as the words fell on her ear. 

“T shall fancy it many a time—his voice—as it 
used to sound. I shall dream he is with me once 
again, and waken to find it only a dream! That 
is not his footstep on the stairs; it is only the sick 
phantasy of my over-tired brain. Heisdead. He 
has found the peace which I shall know no more.” 

The door opened. Instinctively she raised her 
heavy eyes. 

Twilight—darkness—what were they to her? 
Would she not have known him if the shadows of 
Styx rolled between? Would she not have rec- 
ognized the tender light of his eyes through the 
blackness of eternal midnight? She could not 
speak ; she could only rest her head against his 
arm and sob out strange inarticulate sounds, like 
a babe waked from some frightful dream. 

‘** So you thought I was dead, Cecile? Poor lit- 
tle Cecile !” murmured Maurice, folding her to his 
breast as if she had indeed been a babe. ‘Oh, my 
love, God is kinder than we deserve. Let us nev- 
er set His mercy at defiance again. Yes,” he said, 
answering the mute question of her eyes, ‘‘there 
was an accident, but none of our men were hurt; 
and as we can not go on until to-night I came back 
for the kiss I was too proud to take yesterday. Are 
we true lovers once more, darling ?” 

Yes—once more and forever ! 


"It’s a mercy the dinner isn’t spoiled, waiting 
for you lazy people!” quoth Master Alec, with one 
eye directed reproachfully at Major Kensett and 
Cecile, and the other riveted upon the turkey, 
whose brown sides rose, a mountain of unctuous 
fatness, in the centre of the festive board. ‘‘I say, 
father, I’ll take a big slice of the breast, if you 

Ain’t Thanksgiving jolly ?” 

“T think it is, Alec,” laughed Kensett. 

Cecile, shyly radiant at her lover's side, looked 
into the dark splendor of his eyes and thought that 
her Thanksgiving would last forever. 
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THE ARMY OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND. 


On page 780 we reproduce a sketch, by Mr. Da- 
vis, representing one of the most famous and pop- 
ular of the army transports on the Tennessee, the 
Chattanooga. Mr. Davis writes: 


“THE STEAMER ‘CHATTANOOGA’ ON HER WAY 
UP THE TENNKSSKEK WITH ARMY STORES. 
“ FIgAD-QUARTERS GENERAL W. 
” DarDomroR®, Ata., Nov. . 

“This little steamer was built at Bridgeport 

out troops. The Michigan Engineer Regi) : :1t, 
I think, did the principal part of the work 
have more like her under way, so that » 
have in a sort time quite a fleet on the line—cr... k- 
er line the rebs call it. The party rejoicing in the 
dignity of commanding the craft is Captain Arthur 
Edwards, This is, I think, the first boat that has 
been built by the soldiers for their own use, though 
it seems as if they hail done every thing else in 
the mechanical line.” 
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VERY HARD CASH. 
By CHARLES READE, Ese. 


” 
AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND, ETC. 





CHAPTER XLVITI. 

Aurrep Harvie spent three days writhing in 
his little lodging. His situation had been sad- 
der, but never more irritating. By right pos- 
sessor of thousands, yet in fact reduced to one 
suit, two shirts, and half a crown: rich in intel- 
lect, yet hunted as a madman: affianced to the 
loveliest girl in England, yet afraid to go near 
her for fear of being torn from her again, and 
forever. All this could last but one week more ; 
but a week's positive torture was no trifle to con- 
template, with a rival at his Julia’s ear all the 
time. Suppose she should have been faithful all 
these months, but in this last week should be 
worn out and give herself to another: such 
things had been known. He went to Lincoln’s 
Inn with this irritating fear tearing him like a 
vulture. Mr. Compton received him cheerfully, 
and told him he had begun operations in Hardie 
versus Hardie: had written to Tho-aas Hardie 
two days ago, and inquired his Lor don solicitor, 
and whether that gentleman would accept service 
of the writ in Hardie versus Hardie. 

‘To Thomas Hardie? Why what has he to 
do with it ?” asked Alfred. 

“ He is the defendant in the suit.” Then see- 
ing amazement and incredulity on Alfred’s face, 
he explained that the Commissioners of Lunacy 
had treated him with, great courtesy; had at 
once furnished him with copies, not only of the 
order and certificates, but of other valuable doc- 
uments. ‘And there,” said he, “lies the or- 
der; signed by Thomas Hardie, of Clare Court, 
Yorkshire.” 

‘‘Curse his impudence,” cried Alfred, in a 
fury: ** why, Sir, he is next door to an idiot him- 
self.” 

‘* What does that matter? Ah, now, if I had 
gone in a passion and indicted him, there would 
be a defense directly; ‘no malice, defendant 
being non compos.’ Whereas, by gently, quiet- 
ly, suing him, even if he was a lunatic we would 


‘ make him or his estate pay a round sum for false- 


ly imprisoning a sane Briton. By-the-by, here 
is counsel’s opinion on your case,” and he handed 
him a short opinion of a distinguished Queen’s 
Counsel, the concluding words of which were 
these : 

3. If the certificates and order are in legal 
form, and were made and given bona fide, 
no action lies for the capture or detention 
of Mr. Hardie. 

‘‘Why it is dead against me,” said Alfred. 
‘““There goes the one rotten reed you had left 
me.” 

‘‘Singularly dead,” said the at.orney, coolly : 
‘he does not even say ‘I am of opinion.’ He is 
in great practice, and hard-worked: in his hur- 
ry he has taken up the Lunacy Acts, and has 
forgotten that the rights of sane Englishmen are 
not the creatures of these little trumpery stat- 
utes; no, thank you; our rights are centuries 
older, and prevail wherever, by gvod luck, the 
statutes of the realm are silent; now they are 
all silent about incarcerating sanemen. Besides, 
he gives no cases. What is an opinion without 
a precedent? a lawyer's guess. I thought so lit- 
tle of his opinion that I sent the case to a clever 
junior who has got time to think before he 
writes.” Colls entered soon after with the said 
junior’s opinion. Mr. Compton opened it, and 
saying, ‘* Now let us see what Ae says,” read it 
to Alfred. It ran thus: 

‘* There was clearly a right of action under the 
common law: and it has been exercised. Ander- 
don v. Brothers; Paternoster v. Paternoster, &c. 
Such a right can only be annulled by the ex- 
press terms of a statute: now the 8 and 9 Vic- 
toria, cap. 100, sect. 99, so annuls it, as against 
the mad-house proprietor only. That, therefore, 
is the statutory exception, and tends to confirm 
the common right.” If the facts are as repre- 
sented (on which, of course, I can form no opin- 
ion), Mr Hardie can safely sue the person who 
signed the order for his alleged false imprison- 
ment. 

‘*T agree with you that the usual course by 
praying the Court of Chancery for a Commission 
de Lunatico Inquirendo is timorous, and rests 
on prejudice. Pit., if successful, is saddled with 
his own costs, and sometimes with Deft.’s, and 
obtains no compensation. It seems clear that a 
jury sitting at Nisi Prius can deal as well with 
the main fact as can a jury sitting by the order 
of the Chancellor ; and I need not say the costs 
will go with their verdict, to say nothing of the 
damages, which may be heavy. On the other 
hand, an indictment is hazardous; and I think 
you can lose nothing by beginning with the suit. 
By having a short-hand writer at the trial, you 
may collect materials for an indictment, and also 
feel the pulse of the court; you can then confer 
upon the evidence with some counsel better versed 
in criminal law than myself.” My advice is to 
sue Thomas Hardie; and declare in Tort. 

(Signed) ** Barrow. 

‘‘N.B.—I have been thus particular, because 
Hardie v. Hardie (if carried to a verdict) will 
probably be a leading case.” 


‘Who shall decide when counsel disagree ?” 
inquired Alfred, satirically. 

‘‘That depends on where they do it. If in 
court, the judge. If here, the attorney.” 

‘‘You appear sanguine, Mr. Compton,” said 
Alfred: ‘* perhaps you would not mind advanc- 
ing me a little money. I’ve only a half a 
crown,” 

‘*It is all ready for you in this drawer,” said 
Compton, cheerfully. ‘‘See, thirty sovereigns. 
Then you need not go to a bank.” 

‘* What, you thought I should borrow?” 





‘‘Don't all my clients begin by bleeding me? 
It is the rule of this office.” 

‘* Then why don’t you give up business ?” 

‘* Because I bleed the opposite attorney's client 
a little more than my own bleeds me.” . 

He then made Alfred sign a promissory no 
for the thirty pounds: advised him to keep snug 
for one week more, and promised to write to 
him in two days, and send Thomas Hardie’s an- 
swer. Alfred left his address, and went from 
Mr. Compton a lighter man. Convinced of his 
courage and dence, he shifted one care off 
his own shoulders: and thought of love alone. 

But, strange as it may appear, two cares are 
sometimes better for a man than one. Alfred, 
having now no worry to divert him from his 


deeper anxiety, was all love and j ; and 
quite overwhelmed: the desire of his heart was 
so strong it overpowered alike his and 
his prudence. He jumped into a cab, and drove 
to all the firemen’s stations on the S side of 


the river, inquiring for Edward. At last he hit 
upon the right one, and learned that Julia lived 
in Pembroke Street: number unknown. He 
drove home to his lodgings : bought some ready- 
made clothes, and dressed like a gentleman ; then 
told the cabman to drive to Pembroke Street. 
He knew he was acting imprudently; but he 
could not help it. And besides, Mr. Compton 
had now written to his uncle, and begun the at- 
tack: that would surely intimidate his enemies, 
and turn their thoughts to defense, not to fresh 
offense. However, catching sight of a gun- 
smith’s shop on the way, he suddenly resolved to 
arm himself on the bare chance of an attack. 
He stopped the cab: went in and bought a’ 
double-barreled pistol, with powder-flask, bul- 
lets, wads, and caps, complete. This he loaded 
in the cab, and felt quite prudent after it. The 
prudence of youth. 

He paid off the cab in Pembroke Street, and 
set about the task of discovering Julia. He in- 
quired at several houses, but was unsuccessful. 
Then he walked slowly all down the street, look- 
ing up at all the windows. And I think, if he 
had done this the day before, he might have seen 
her, or she him; she was so often at the window 
now. But just then she had company to keep 
her in order. 

He was unlucky in another respect. Edward 
came out of No. 66 and went up the street, when 
he himself was going down it not so very many 
yards off. If Alfred’s face had only been turned 
the other way he would have seen Edward, and 
all would have gone differently. 

The stoutest hearts have their moments of 
weakness and deep dejection. Few things are 
more certain, and less realized by ordinary men, 
than this; from Palissy fighting with Enamel to 
Layard disinterring a city, this thing is so. 

Unable to find Julia in the very street she in- 
habited, Alfred felt weak against fate. He said 
to himself, ‘If I find her, I shall perhaps wish 
I had never sought her.” fe 

In his hour of dejection stern reason would be 
heard, and asked him whether all Mrs. Archbold 
had said could be pure invention; and he was 
obliged to confess that was too unlikely. Then 
he felt so sick at heart he was half minded to 
turn and fly the street. But there was a large 
yard close by him, entered by a broad and lofty 
gateway cut through one of the houses. The 
yard belonged to a dealer in hay: two empty 
wagons were there, but no men visible, being 
their dinner-time. Alfred slipped in here, and 
sat down on the shaft of a wagon: and let his 
courage ooze. He sighed, and sighed, and fear- 
ed to know his fate. And so he sat with his 
face in his hands unmanned. 

Presently a strain of music broke on his ear. 
It seemed to come from the street. He raised 
his head to listen. He colored, his eyes sparkled; 
he stole out on tip-toe with wondering, inquiring 
face into the street. Once there, he s spell- 
bound, thrilling from his heart, that seemed now 
on fire, to his fingers’ ends. For a heavenly 
voice was singing to the piano just above his 
head ; singing in earnest, making the very street 
ring. Already listeners were gathering, and a 
woman of the people said, “It’s a soul singin 
without a body.” Amazing good things are «| 
in the streets. ‘The voice was the voice of Julia. 
The song was Aileen Areon; the hymn of con- 
stancy. So sudden and full was the bliss which 
poured into the long and sore tried listener at 
this sudden answer to his fears that tears of joy 
trembled in his eyes. ‘* Wretch that I was to 
doubt her!” he said, and unable to contain his 
longing, unable to wait and listen even to that 
which had changed his grief and doubts into 
rapture, he was at the door in a moment. A 
servant opened it; ‘‘Miss Dodd?” he said, or 
rather panted: ‘‘ you need not announce me. I 
am an old acquaintance.” He could not bear 
any one should see the meeting between him and 
his beloved; he went up the steep and narrow 
stair, guided by the hymn of constancy. 

He stopped at the door, his heart was beating 
so violently. . 

Then he turned the handle softly, and 
into the gore ape it —_s double ago | 
he took two steps and was in the openin 
almost at Julia’s back. as 

Two young clergymen were bending devoted- 
ly one on each side of her; it was to them she 
was singing the hymn of constancy. 


Alfred started back as if he had been stung; 
and the music stopped dead short. 

For she had heard his step, and, woman-like, 
was looking into her companions’ eyes first, to 
see if her ear had deceived her. What she saw 
there brought her slowly round with a wild 
look. Her hands rose toward her face, and she 
shrank away sideways from him as if he was a 
serpent, and her di eyes looked over her 
cringing shoulder at him, and she was pale and 
red, and pale and red a dozen times in as many 
seconds. 





He eyed her sorrowfully and sternly, taking 
for shame that strange mixture of emotions which 

her. And so they met. 

Strange meeting for two true lovers, who had 
parted last upon their wedding-eve. 

No doubt, if they had been alone, one or oth- 
er would have spoken directly: but the situa- 
tion was complicated by the presence of two 
rivals, and this tied their tongues, I think. They 
devoured one another with their eyes in silence ; 
only Julia rose slowly to her feet, and began to 
tremble from head to foot, as she looked at him. 

‘Is this intrusion agreeable to you, Miss 
Dodd ?” said Mr. Hurd, respectfully, by way of 
courting her. She made no ly: but only 
looked wildly at him still, and quivered —- 

**Pray, Sir,” said Alfred, turning on Mr. 
Hard, aes you any right to interfere between 
us two?” 


‘None whatever,” said Julia, hastily. ‘‘Mr. 
Hurd, I need no one: I will permit no one to 
say a word to him. Mr. Hardie knows he can 
not enter a house where I am—without an ex- 


** What, before a couple of curates ?” 

“Do not be insolent to my friends, Sir,” said 
Julia, panting. 

This wounded Alfred deeply. ‘Oh, as you 
please,” said he. ‘‘Only if you put me on my 
defense before strangers, I shall, perhaps, put 
you to the blush before them.” 

‘*Why do you come here, Sir?” said Julia, 
not deigning to notice his threat. 

‘To see my betrothed.” 

‘*Oh, indeed! Then why have you postponed 
your visit so long ?” 

‘*T was in prison.” 

‘In prison, Alfred ?” 

‘¢In the worst of all prisons; where auaege 
because I loved you; where I was detained 
cause I persisted in loving you, you faithless, in- 
constant girk”’ 

He choked at these words; she smiled; a 
faint, uncertain smile. It died away, and she 
shook her head, and said, sadly : 

“ Defend yourself, and then call me as many 
names as you like. Where was this prison ?” 

“Tt was an asylum: a mad-house.” 

The girl stared at him bewildered. He 
his hand into his and took Peggy's let- 
ter. ‘‘Read that,” he said. She held it in her 
hand, and looked him in the face to divine the 
contents. ‘‘ Read it,” said he, almost fiercely : 
‘*that was the decoy.” She held it shaking 
in her hands, and stared at it. I don’t know 
whether she read it or not. 

He went on: ‘‘The same villain who de- 
frauded your father of his money, robbed me of 
my wife and nty liberty: that Silverton House 
was a lunatic asylum, and ever since then (oh, 
Julia, the agony of that day!) I have been con- 
fined in one or other of those hells; sane among 
the mad; till Drayton House took fire, and I 
escaped, for what, to be put on my defense by 
you! What have you red from our separa- 
tion, compared with the manifold anguish I have 
endured, that you dare to receive the most in- 
jured and constant of mankind like this, you, 
who have had your liberty all this time, and 
have consoled yourself for my absence with a 
couple of curates !” 

‘* For shame!” said Julia, blushir 
head, yet smiling in a way her com, 
not understand. 

‘*Miss Dod4, will 7= put up with these in- 
sults?” said Mr. Hurd. 

‘*Ay, and a thousand more,” cried Julia, 
radiant, ‘‘and thank Heaven for them; they 
prove h‘s sincerity. You, who have thought 
—— to stay and hear me insult my betrothed, 
and put my superior on his defense, look how I 
receive his just rebuke: dear, cruelly used, Al- 
fred, I never doubted you in my heart, no not 
for a moment; forgive me for taunting you to 
clear yourself; you who were always the soul of 
truth and honor. Forgive me: I too have suf- 
fered; for I thought my Alfred was dead. For- 
give me.” 

And with this she was sinking slowly to her 
knees with the most touching grace, all blushes, 
tears, penitence, happiness, and love; but he 
— her eagerly. ‘‘Oh! God forbid,” he 
cried; and in a moment her head was on his 
shoulder, and they mingled their tears together. 

It was Julia who recovered herself first, and 
shrank from him a little, and murmured, “We 
are not alone.” 

The misgiving came rather late: and they 
were alone. 

The other gentlemen had comprehended at 
last that it was indelicate to remain: they had 
melted quietly away ; and Peterson rushed down 
the street; but Hurd hung disconsolate about 
the very entry where Alfred had just desponded 
before him. 


“Sit by me, m r darling, and tell me 
all,” said  —ieaadlagaes - 

He began ; but, ere he had told her about his 
first day at his first asylum, she moaned and 
turned faint at the recital, and her lovely head 
sank on his shoulder. He kissed her, and tried 
to comfort her, and said he would not tell her 
any more. But she said somewhat character- 
isticall » **I insist on your telling me all; all. 
It will kill me.” Which did not seem to Alfred 
a cogent reason for continuing his narrative. 
He varied it by telling her that through all his 
misery the thought of her had sustained him. 

ee wore mae heard in the passage in- 
, Mr. Hardie. Alfred started up in 

: for it was Rooke’s voice. ‘I 

done,” he cried. “They are coming to take 
me again; and, if they do, they will drug me; 
I am a dead man.” 

“Fly!” cried Julia, “fly! up stairs; the 
leads.” 


He darted to the door, and out on the land- 





It was too late. Rooke had just turned the 
aoe of the stairs, and saw him. He whistled 


kill an assassin in defense 
of life or liberty: and I'll kill you, Rooke, as I 
would kill a wasp, if you lay a finger on me.” 

**Do you hear that ?” shouted Rooke to some 
one below. 

‘* Ay, I hear,” replied the voice of Hayes. 

“Then loose him. And run in after him.” 

There was a terrible silence; then a scratch- 
ing was heard below: and, above, the deadly 
click of the pistol-hammers brought to full cock. 

And then there was a heavy ing rush, 
and Vulcan came charging up stairs like a 
lion. He was half-muzzled; but that Alfred 
did not know: he forward and fired at 
the tremendous brute somewhat u ily, and 
7S inch; the bullet glanced off 
the stairs and entered the wall within a yard of 
Rooke’s head; ere Alfred could fire again, the 
huge brute on him, and knocked him 
down like a child, and made a grab at his 
throat; Alfred, with admirable presence of 
mind, seized a baluster, and, drawing himself 
up, put the pistol to Vulcan’s ear, and fired the 
other barrel just as Rooke rushed up the stairs 
to secure his prisoner: the dog bounded into 
the air and fell over dead with shattered skull, 
leaving Alfred with blood and brains, 
and half blinded: but he struggled up, and tore 
the baluster out in doing so, just as a heavy 
body fell forward at his feet: it was Rooke 
stumbling over Vulcan’s carcass so unex 
edly thrown in his path: Alfred+cleared his 
eyes with his hand, and as Rooke struggled up, 
lifted the baluster high above his head, and, 
with his long sinewy arm and elastie body, dis- 
charged a blow frightful to look at; for ycuth, 
strength, skill, and hate all swelled, or rose, 
and struck together in that one furious gesture. 
If the wood had held, the skull must have gone. 
As it was, the baluster broke over the man’s 
head (and one half went spinning up to the 
ceiling); the man’s head cracked under the 
baluster like a glass bottle; and Rooke lay flat 
and mute, with the blood running from his nose 
and ears. Alfred hurled the remnant of the 
baluster down at Hayes and the others, and 
darted into a room (it was Julia’s bedroom), 
and was heard to open the window, and then 
drag furniture to the door and barricade it. 
This done, he went to load his pistol, which he 
thought he had slipped into his pocket after fell- 
ing Rooke. He found to his dismay it was not 
there. The fact was it had slipped past his 
pocket and fallen down. 

During the fight shriek upon shriek issued 
from the drawing-room. But now all was still. 
On the stairs lay Vulcan dead, Rooke senseless : 
below, Julia in a dead faint. And all in little 
more than a minute. 

Dr. Wolf arrived with the police and two more 
keepers, new ones in the place of Wales and Gar- 
rett discharged; and urged them to break into 
the bedroom and capture the maniac: but first 
he was cautious enough to set two of them to 
watch the back of the house. ‘‘ There,” he said, 
‘* where that load of hay is zoing in; that is the 
way to it. Now ual you in the yard and 
watch.” 

This last mandate was readily complied with ; 
for there was not much to be feared on the stones 
below from a maniac self-immured on the second 
story. But to break open that bedroom-door 
wes quite another thing. The stairs were like a 
shambles already, a chilling sight to the eyes of 
‘aercenary valor. 

Rooke was but just sensible: the others hung 
back. But pepe “oo was found stick- 
ing in a pool of gore. is put a new face on 
the matter; and Dr. Wolf himself showed the 
qualities of a commander. He sent down word, 
to his sentinels in the yard to be prepared for 
any attempt on Alfred’s part, however desperate: 
and he sent a verbal message to a stately gentle- 
man who was sitting anxious in lodgings over 
the way, after bribing high and low, giving out 
money like water to secure the recapture, and so 
escape what he called his unnatural son’s venge- 
ance; for he knew him to be by nature bold 
and vindictive like himself. After these pre- 
liminaries, Doctor Wolf headed his remaining 
forces, to wit, two keepers, and two poli -«men, 
and thundered at the bedroom-door, and sum- 







moned Alfred to . 

Now among the who watched and 
listened with bated was one to whom 
this scene had an interest of its own. Mr. Hurd, 


disconcerted by Alfred’s sudden reappearance, 
and the lovers’ reconciliation, had hung about 
the en i : for he was sincerely 
attac to dalie. But while he was in es 
stupor came the posse to recapture Alfred, an 

ay them say so. Then the shots were 
fired within, then Wolf and his men got in, and 
Mr. Hurd, who — ie at pos oo “Ss with 
them, to protect ia, and see this gerous 
end inconvenient character dis of. He was 
looking demurely on at a safeish distance, when 
his late triumphant rival was summo ¢d to sur- 


a. ae 
Re ali conned. 
Dr. Wolf 
Dr. aiid kien he hah ilies 20 well 20 
rs, and resistance would be idle. 


a Sarr 
After some little delay, one of the keepers 
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applied a chisel, while a policeman held his 
truncheon ready to defend the — The 
lock gave way. But the door could not open for 
furniture. : : 

After some further vee | they took it off its 
hinges, and the room stood revealed. 

To their surprise no rush was made at them. 

The maniac was not even in sight. 

‘He is down upon his luck,” whispered one 
of the new keepers: ‘‘ we shall find him crouched 
somewhere.” They looked under the bed. He 
was not there. They opened a cupboard: three 
or four dresses hung from wooden pegs; they 
searched the gowns most minutely: but found 
no maniac hid in their ample folds. Presently 
some sr ‘ *bserved lying in the grate: and 
it was i, rr:1 :e had gone up the chimney. 

On inspection the opening appeared almost 
4oo narrow. Then Dr. Wolf questioned his 
sentinels in the yard. ‘‘Have you been there 
all the time?” 

‘¢ Yes, Sir.” 

“Seen nothing ?” 

‘No, Sir. And our eyes have never been off 
the window and the leads.” ' 

Here was a mystery: and not a clew to its so- 
lution. The window was open: but five-and- 
twenty feet above the paved yard: had he leaped 
down he must have been dashed to pieces. 

Many tongues began to go at once: in the 
midst of which Edward burst in, and found the 
two dead men of contemporary history consisted 
of a dead dog and a stunned man, who, having 
a head like a bullet, was now come to himself 
and vowing vengeance. He found Julia very 
pale, supported and consoled by Mr. Hurd 
was congratulating her on her escape from a 
dangerous maniac. 

She rose and tottered away from him to her 
brother and clung to him. He said what he 
could to encourage her, hen deposited her in an 
afm-chair and went vy, stairs; he soon satisfied 
himself Alfred was not in the house. On this 
he requested Dr. Wolf and his men to leave the 
premises. The doctor demurred. Edward in- 
sisted, and challenged him to show a magistrate’s 
warrant for entering a private house. ‘The doc- 
tor was obliged to own he had none. Edward 
then told the —— they were engaged in an 
illegal act; the police were forbidden by Act of 
Parliament to take part in these captures. Now 
the police knew that very well: but, being hand- 
somely bribed, they had presumed, and not for 
the first time, upon that ignorance of law witich 
is deemed an essential part of a private citizen’s 
accomplishments in modern days. In a word, by 
temper and firmness, and a smattering of law 
gathered from the omniscient ’7iser, Edward 
cleared his castle of the lawless crew. But they 
paraded the street, and watched the yard till 
dusk, when its proprietor ran rusty and turned 
them out. 

Julia sat between Edward and Mr. Hurd, with 
her head thrown back and her eyes closed: and 
received in silence their congratulations on her 
escape. She was thinking of his. When they 
had quite done, she opened her eyes and said, 
*‘Send for Dr. Sampson. Nobody else knows 
any thing. Oh pray, pray, pray send for Dr. 

n ” 


aS 


Mr. Hurd said he would go for Dr. Sampson. 

She thanked him warmly. 

Then she crept away to her bedroom, and 
locked herself in, and sat ‘on the hearth-rug, and 
thought, and thought, and recalled every word 
and tone of her Alfred; comparing things old 
and new. 

Dr. Sampson was a few miles out of town, 
visiting a patient. It was nine o’clock in the 
evening when he got Julia’s note; but he came 
on to Pembroke Street at once. Dr. Wolf and 
his men had retired, leaving a sentinel in the 
street, on the bare chance of Alfred returning. 
Dr. Sampson found brother and sister sitting 
sadly, but lovingly, together. Julia rose upon 
his entrance. ‘‘Oh, Doctor Sampson! Now is 
he—what they say he is?” 

“How can I tell, till I see ’m?” objected the 
doctor. 

‘¢But you know they call people mad who are 
nothing of the kind: for you said so.” 

Sampson readily assented to this. ‘‘ Why it 


was but 9r a surjin came to me with one 
Jackson , and said, ‘Just sign a certifi- 
cate for ian: his wife’s mad.’ ‘Let me 
see her,’: «. ‘What for,’ sis he: ‘when her 


own husbaud applies.” ‘Excuse me,’ sis I, ‘I’m’ 
not a bat, I’m Saampson.’ I went to see her; 
she was nairvous and excited; ‘Oh I know what 
you come about,’ said she. ‘But you are mis- 
taken.’ I questioned her kindly, and she told 
me her husband was a great trile t’ her nairves. 
I refused to sign: on that disn’t the tailor drown 
himself in the canal nixt day? He was the 
madman; and she knew it all the time; but 


wouldn’t tell us; and that’s a all over.” 
** Well then,” said Julia, 4 
** Ay but,” said Sampson, cases are 


exceptions, after all: and the chances are nine 
to one he’s mad. Dawn’t you remember that 
was one of the solutions I offered ye, when he le- 
vanted on his wedding-day?” He added, satir- 
ically,“‘ And couldn’t all that logic keep in a 
little reason ?” 

This cynical speech struck Julia to the heart: 
she could not bear it: and Yetired to her own 
room. 

Then Dr. Sampson saw his mistake, and said 
to Edward, with some concern, ‘‘ Maircy on us, 
she is not in love with him still, is sh@? I 
thought that young parson was the man now.” 


Edward shook his head; but declined to go 
much into a topic so as his sister’s 
affections: and just t alarming letter was 


delivered from Mrs. Dodd. She wrote to the 
effect that David, fav 
_ Portsmouth Har ? 
disappeared, hidden, it was feared, by one 
those low publicans, who provide bad s 


aby the wind, had run 
‘ore their eyes, and 


with 





sailors, receiving a commission. On this an earn- 
est conversation between Sampson and Edward. 
It was interrupted in its turn. 
Julia burst suddenly into the room, pale and 
violently excited, clasping her hands and crying, 
‘* He is there. His voice is like a child’s. Oh, 


help me! He is hurt. He is dying.” 





ZENAS CAREY’S REWARD. 


Rep and sullen, like the eye of some baleful de- 
mon, the low sun glowed through the tangled 
depths of the November woods, casting bloody 
lines of light across the fallen trees, whose mossy 
trunks were half hidden in drifts of faded yellow 
leaves, and evoking faint, sweet scents, like Orient 
sandal-wood and teak, from a thousand forest cen- 
sers, hidden away, who knows how or where. 
And above that line of dull flaming fire the sky 
frowned—a leaden-gray concave, freighted, as the 
weather-wise could tell you, with snow-flakes suf- 
ficient to turn that broken forest into a fairy grove 
of pearl and ermine. So the daylight was ebbing 
away from this Thanksgiving-eve. 

“Now I wonder where I am!” said John Sid- 
dons, pausing abruptly in the scarce visible foot- 
path that wound among the trees. “As complete- 
ly ‘turned round’ as though I stood in the deserts 
of Egypt! I wish I had been sensible enough to 
keep to the high-road: these short cuts generally 
turn out very long ones! However, if I keep 
straight ahead, I must inevitably emerge from 
these woods somewhere.” 

He sat down on a mossy stump, leaning his head 
carelessly on one hand, while the other played un- 

ith the worn brim of his blue soldier’s 
cap—a , Pleasant-faced young man, with 
gray-blue eyes, and dark hair thrown back from a 
bronzed forehead, which had been touched by the 
fiery arrows of many a Southern sun in lonely 
swamps, and along the fever-reeking shores of sul- 
len rivers. 

“ Housel homeless!” he murmured to him- 
self. ‘I wonder how many others are saying the 
same thing this Thanksgiving-eve. To think that 
I should fight through the campaign unhurt, and 
return with an honorable discharge in my pocket 
to a place where nobody knows or cares whether 
I’m alive or dead, while so many brave fellows 
were shot down at my side with bullets that tore 
through a score of hearts at home, carrying sharp- 
er pangs than death has to give! It’s a queer 
thing to have only one relative in the world, and 
he a total stranger. If I find this second-cousin 
of my father he'll probably kick me out of doors 
for a shiftless, soldiering vagabond. But, hang 
it! a man can’t live alone like a tortoise in its 
shell. I remember wondering, when I was a boy, 
why the Madeira vines over the porch stretched 
out their green tendrils, and seemed to grope 
through the sunshine for something to cling to. I 
think I understand it now.” 

He rose up and walked on through the russet 
leaves that rustled ankle-deep beneath his tread, 
still musing—musing ; trying to study out the un- 
known quantities in life’s great equation, while the 
sun went down behind a bank of lurid clouds, and 
the chill night wind began to sigh sorrowfully in 
the tree-tops. And suddenly the sturdy woods 
tapored off into a silver-stemmed thicket of white 
birches, and the white birches fringed a lonely 
country road with a little red house beyond, whose 
windows were aglow with fire-light, and whose 
door-yard was full of the peculiar perfume of white 
and maroon-blossomed chrysanthemums. 

Zenas Carey was leaning over the gate, survey- 
ing the stormy sunset with critical eyes. 

“TI told Melindy so!” ejaculated Zenas, appar- 
ently addressing himself to the crooked apple-tree 
by the road. “I'll bet my best steer we have a 
good old-fashioned fall of snow to keep Thanks- 
givin’ with. I smelt it in the air this mornin’, but 
women don’t never believe nothin’ until it comes 
to pass right under their noses, for—” 

This rather obscure sentence was nipped in the 
bud by a footstep at his side. Zenas turned ab- 
ruptly to reconnoitre the new arrival. 

“Will you be kind enough to give me a glass 
of water, Sir?” said John Siddons, wearily. 

‘*Sartin, Sir!” said Zenas. “So you're a sol- 
dier, hey?” 

‘* A returned soldier,” said Siddons, draining the 
cool element from the cocoa-nut shell that always 
lay close to the well curb at the side of the house. 

** Goin’ home to keep Thanksgivin’ ?” questioned 
Zenas. 

“Home! Sir, I have no home!” 

Siddons had spoken sharply, as if the thought 
were goading to him. Zenas put out his brown 
knotted hand and grasped the retreating man’s 
arm. 
‘*My boy!” he said, with kindly abruptness, 
“you're a soldier, and to tell by your looks I 
should guess you were about the age of him that’s 
buried at Gettysburg—my only son! I love that 
blue uniform for Davie’s sake, and if there’s a sol- 
dier in the world that hasn’t a home to go to on 
Thanksgivin’-eve, there’s a corner for him by Zenas 
Carey’s fireside. Comein, Sir! comein! You're 
as welcome as flowers in May !” ° 

John looked into the wet eyes and working face 
of the old farmer an instant, and accepted his invi- 





‘tation without another word. 


What a cheerful change it was, from the frosty 
air and chill twilight of the lonely road to that 
bright kitchen with its spotless board floor and 
fire of resinous pine logs! And when Melinda Carey 
drew a hump-backed rocking-chair to the hearth 
for him, and spoke a word or two of welcome, John 
Siddons wondered if the eyes of the mother, who 
died when he was a babe, had not beamed upon 
him just so! 

“* I told mother so this very mornin’,” said Zenas, 
with a triumphant flourish of his hand, as he stirred 
up the logs to a w: , glorious sheet of flame. 


“Says I, ‘ Melindy, the biggest turkey, 
and I'll pick out the’ pumpkins on the barn 
floor.’ And says ‘What for, Zenas, when 


there’s only us two to eat ’em ?’ and, says I, ‘ Mo- 
ther,’ says I, ‘ Davie was here with us last Thanks- 
givin’ with his new uniform, as brave and hand- 
some as you'll often see.’—Now, mother, don’t cry.” 

Zenas interrupted himself to stroke his wife’s 
gray hair with a strangely tender touch, and went 
on 


“Says I, ‘ He’s gone where it’s Thanksgivin’ all 
the year round now, my poor boy—my brave boy! 
—but,’ says I, ‘ we'll make somebody welcome for 
Davie’s sake; won’t we, mother?’ And now, Sir, 
you'll spend to-morrow with us, and tell me about 
the battle of Gettysburg, where Davie died, cry- 
’ ing out with his last breath not to let the flag be 
captured !” 

Zenas’s voice died out into a choking, gasping 
sob. John Siddons laid his hand softly on the 
rough, toil-hardened hand of the farmer, while a 
pang of envy shot through his heart. Ah! it was 
almost worth while being shot down in battle to 
be missed and mourned like dead David Carey! 

“Oh, wife!” wailed Zenas, when John Siddons 
had fallen asleep in the little corner room that had 
been the lost boy’s, ‘‘ it is almost like having Davie 
back again! Wife, I fight my great sorrow down 
every night, but every morning it rises up again 
more strong than ever! God help us—God help 
every parent whose home is made desolate by the 
field of battle !” 

Thamksgiving dawned through a white whirl- 
wind of driving snow that eddied among the 
» gnarled boughs of the apple-tree in mad frolics, and 
edged the old stone-wall with dazzling ermine. 
And the fiery sparks careering swiftly up Zenas 
Carey’s wide chimney met the steadily falling snow 
half-way and gave battle, while the hearth glowed 
with ruddy brightness, as if it knew all about the 
Governor’s Proclamation and approved of it. 

“You have a cozy little farm here, Mr. Carey,” 
said John, as they walked through the snow-storm 
to the church, whose spire nestled among the ever- 
lasting hills beyond. 

“If I was only sure of it, Sir,” said Zenas, with 
asigh. ‘But I’ve been hard put to it to get along 
these times. Taxes and such like come heavy on 
poor men, and I’ve had a run o’ ill luck, so that 
the place is mortgaged to its full value, and to a 
hard man, Sir—one that will sell the home you’ve 
been born and brought up in as soon as eat his 
breakfast, so he can make money by it. It will 
be a black day for Melindy and me when we have 
to leave the Rock Farm; but it must come soon, 
and I dan’t much care what becomes of me arter- 
yard. I tell you, Sir, when a man has lived to 
my age under one roof-tree he don’t take very kind- 
ly to bein’ moved. Men are like forest trees, Sir; 
you can take a young ‘un and do as you please with 
it, but if you transplant an old ’un it dies. Let’s 
talk o’ something else, Mr. Siddons. I oughtn’t to 
complain Thanksgivin’-day.” 

John looked with a feeling of actual reverence 
at the hard-featured old man, whose simple soul, 
borne down as he was by debt, and grief, and age, 
could still find something to be thankful for. 

The turkey and pumpkin-pies were smoking on 
the round table when Jobn and Zenas returned 
from church; and Mrs. Carey had brought out her 
best ‘‘ flowing blue” plates and her choicest old- 
time silver spoons in honor of their guest. There 
was no beverage but coffee that never knew the 
shores of Java, and a pitcher of cold, sparkling ci- 
der; but Champagne could not have been more 
cordially dealt out by Zenas; and Mrs. Carey’s 
smiling kindness gave a flavor to the chickorized 
tye that is sometimes lacking in “‘ egg-shell china.” 

The table was cleared away, and they were sit- 
ting round the fire, when the door was opened and 
Deacon Evarts entered, bringing a small snow- 
drift on the shoulders of his shaggy overcoat. 

“Well, I am beat!” quoth Zenas. ‘‘Take a 
cheer, Deacon. Let me hang your coat afore the 
fire to dry.” 

“Can't stay,” said the Deacon, giving himself 
a shake, like a black water-dog on its hind-legs. 
“IT thought you'd like to hear the news, so I jest 
dropped in on my way to my darter’s Thanksgivin’ 
dinner.” 

“News! what news?” exclaimed Zenas, while 
his wife dropped her knitting. 

“ Do tell! then you hain’t heerd?” 

“T hain’t heerd nothin’ but the wind a-howlin’ 
down the chimbly, and Elder Smith’s sarmon this 
mornin’,” said Zenas, a little impatiently. 

“*The Squire’s dead, up to the gret house !” 

“Dead! You don’t tell me so! That’s the 
man I was a speakin’ of as holds my mortgage!” 
explained Zenas, turning to John Siddons. ‘And 
when did it happen, Deacon ?” 

“Died last night, Sir, just about nightfall, as 
quiet as alamb. There wa’n’t nobody with him 
but the old housekeeper—folks didn’t s’pose he 
was dangerous. And Lawyer Ovid says there’s a 
reg’lar will, and he’s left all his property to the 
only relative he had livin’; a soldierin’ feller that 
he’s never so much as seen—one Sedgewiek, or 
Sibley, or—what was his name now? Any how 
he’s fell heir to all Squire Peter Ailesford's proper- 
ty, and that’s a pretty consid’able windfall !” 

“Was the name Siddons?” asked the soldier, 
who had hitherto listened to the conversation in 
silence. 

“That's it!” said the Deacon, giving his knee a 
sounding slap. 

“Peter Ailesford was my father’s cousin,” said 
the young man, quietly. 

**Land o’ Goshen!” ted Deacon Evarts, 
with growing veneration for the heir to “the old 
Squire’s” money. ‘Now reelly! that’s kind o’ 
providential, ain’t it! To think that you should 
be right here on the spot !” 

‘I was in search of Mr. Ailesford’s house when 
I met you, Sir,” said Siddons, turning to Carey; 
‘but as I was unaware what sort of reception I 
might get, your kind invitation decided me to wait 
a day or two.” 

In vain the Deacon tried to “‘ pump” the young 
soldier. John Siddons was civilly uncommunica- 
tive, and the Deacon finally 





to unfold 





“T hope, Sir,” said Carey, uneasily, when they 
were once more alone, “you won’t be hard about 
that m I'm a poor man, and—” 

“Mr. Carey,” said John, quietly, “‘you shall 
burn that mortgage on this hearth the very day I 
come into possession of my relative’s papers. No 
thanks, Sir; I have not forgotten that I was ‘a 
stranger, and you took mein.’ Do you suppose I 
shall ever cease to remembe- ‘he welcome of this 
Thanksgiving hearth? I never knew either father 
or mother; but to-day I have fancied what their 
kindness might have been.” 

“Tt was for Davie’s sake!” sobbed Mrs. Carey, 
fairly overcome. 

“Then for your dead son’s sake will vou let me 
fill his place toward you? Last nigh’ * «th took 
from me the only one in the world to vi m I was 
allied by ties of blood; do not turn me from yous 
hearts !” 

“‘The Lord bless thee—the Lord make his face 
to shine upon thee, my second son!” said the old 
man, solemnly. 

Slowly the dusk gathered athwart the hills, with 
wailing winds and whirling drifts of snow—slowly 
the darkness wrapped them round; but in Zenas 
Carey’s steadfast soul the light of an sternal 
Thanksgiving was burning; and his wife, with 
tearful eyes, mused upon her two soldier boys—one 
dead at Gettysburg, the other sitting at her side! 





UNION PRISONERS AT RICH- 
MOND. 


WE illustrate on page 781 the condition of our 
poor fellows who are so unfortunate as to be pris- 
oners of the rebels at Richmond, Vigginia. While 
the rebel prisoners in our hands are supplied with 
food in such abundance that they can not consume 
it all, with clothing, and even reguiar rations of 
tobacco, our brave soldiers, to the number of fif- 
teen to eighteen thousand, are shivering and starv- 
ing to death on Belle Island. The first intimation 
we had of their sufferings was on the receipt of a 
boat-load of sick and wounded at City Point, on 
29th September. Of their appearance an eye-wit- 
ness spoke as follows : 

The men landed at five a.m. in the chilly dawn, and it 
seemed a fitting time for so mournful a procession. They 
numbered 180 men, brought from Belle Island, near Rich- 
mond. Many were unable to walk, and were carried to 
the hospital. Those that could walk must have presented 
a sight never to be forgotten; for, before leaving, the reb- 
els not only stripped them of socks, shoes, and blankets, 
but took from them their shirts and pantaloons, except 
where the rags could scarce hold together. Men came 
without hats or caps, with thin cotton drawers, and bodies 
bare to the waist, their nakedness and bleeding feet cov- 
ered only by what tatters their cruel captors had left 
them, not from mercy, but because they were too filth 
to keep. These men had been on Belle Island «whi 
seems to be a barren waste), without an otection 
against the weather, except what they selves 
constructed. They had lain on the sand, which was to 
them both bed and covering, exposed, both sick and well, 
to all extremes of heat and cold, without clothes, without 
food (except small portions of the most repulsive kinds), 
for weeks and months, many having been taken prisoners 
at or before the battle of Gettysburg. Many were euffer- 
ing from what are called sand-sores, and the surgeons in 
vain attempted to produce general circulation of blood, 
the cuticle in many instances seemingly dried on the bone 
from exposure, 

Within a day or two a returned prisoner from 
Richmond, Rev. H. C. Trumbull, of the Tenth 
Connecticut regiment, has stated that when he 
left the Libey prison at Richmond on Wednesday, 
the Union officers confined there had only received 
one-third of a pound of bread and some water for 
two days previous, and for several days no meat 
had been served out. The Quarter-master ex- 
plained to the prisoners that he had no provisions 
to give them, and excused himself for the seeming 
inhumanity on his part. He stated that on the 
same day he was unable to supply the prisoners 
on Belle Island with any thing whatever, and tha’ 
it was with the greatest difficulty he could procure 
a little meat for the hospitals. 

De Witt C. Walters, an Indiana scout, equal to 
Leatherstocking, captured just before Chicamau- 
ga, and paroled with three hundred and fifty other 
Union prisoners, arrived at Washington last week, 
and stated, among other things of absorbing inter- 
est, that the average number of deaths among our 
men in Richmond hospitals is forty-three a day, 
and that most of them get their death-warrants on 
Belle Island. That sandy desert is low, damp, 
swept with winds, and wrapped in fogs. Our men 
are without blankets, and but one-third of them 
sheltered under mould-eaten tents. All the starved 
sicken instantly, and run down with frightful ra- 
pidity. Four dogs, enticed to the Island during 


.the twenty days Walters was confined there, were 


greedily cooked and joyfully ate. In the hospital 
to which he was transferred, the sole diet was corn- 
bread, made up without salt. Not a beef animal 
has come to Richmond in twelve days, 

Five thousand Union prisoners are now on their 
way to Lynchburg and Danville, for easier access 
to such food as can be reached. Waliters’s picture 


on Belle Island, to trot under it and be ate up, is 
one of ghastly humor, and a sure measure of mis- 
fortune to which our friends so speedily succumb 
in that Golgotha. 
The following from the Richmond Ezaminer of 
7th instant, may help to explain our picture : 
On last Wednesday night a “spy,"’ from Lieutenant V. 
Bossieux's on Belle Isle, while perambulating in 
through the Yankee overheard one of 
the prisoners say, ‘‘ Well, they're going to plant cannon 
around us to-morrow, and all who don't want to stay here 
and freeze to death this winter must make a break to- 


a 


| 


with the tion he The com - 
municated the alarm to the guard, threw the sentinels 
forward, and sent to the barracks for one hundred addi- 


tional men. 
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GENERAL GORDON GRANGER. 


Ow this page we publish a portrait, from a pho- 
tograpb taken at Chattanooga, of Generar Gor- 
pow GRANGER, whe now commands General Thom- 





as’s late corps in the Army of the Cumberland. 
jurdon Granger was born in this State about 
th r 1826, and is conseqnently thirty-eight 
vears of age. He entered West Point'in 1841, and 
eraguatel in 1845, entering the Second Infantry. 
In July of the following year he was transferred to 
1 ' i Rifl When the war with Mexico | 
I he accompanied General Scott on his 
j vl distinguished himeelf so highly at 
t’ontreras and Churut o that he was brevetted 


Virst Lieutenant. Again, at Chapultepec, he won 
and was brevetted Captain. At the close 
he war he was transferred to the cavalry arm of 
the service; and was in the Third Cavalry when the 
Southern rebellion again compelled his country to 
call upon him for assistance. Resignations of 
traitors made way for his advance to a Captaincy 
in that regiment. He was one of the first regular 
army officers who was allowed to accept a commis- 
sion as Colonel of Volunteers. His services being 
too valuable to be wasted on a single regiment, he 
was, on 17th September, 1862, commissioned Brig 
adier-General of Volunteers, and attached to th 
Army of the Cumberland. The country heard of 
him from time to time, as the war progressed in 
the West—now in s battle, now in a brilliant cav- 
alry raid—and the report always was that he » 
doing his duty nobly and steadfastly, At list 
came the battle of Chicamauga. Of his fortunat: 
\dvent to the support of Thomas on that oceasivn 
the following brief extract from the Herald cori 
spondence may give some idea: 





General Thomas, near the centre of the army, was et 
4 1, abort one o'clock, eitting 6n his horse in the hollow 
{ dge in an open field behind Harker's brigade, by=) 
yatehing a heavy cloud of dust in his rear, in such 2 di- 
on that it might be General Granger with reiufor 
, or it might be the enemy. It cast a cloud « 
ts whieh was plainly visible to one who observed bin, 
mnfess [ did that day, with ever-increasing admi 
The truth is, that General Thomas at one o'ck 
‘., on the last day of this battle, had no disposition to 
any more, and feared the result of the next rebel at 
And #o he watched with natural anxiety the devel- 
it of the cloud of dust. which was then no more than 






er he 


pi 


. nile distant. If it divsotved to reveal friend, then thes 
would be welcome ; for at this bour fresh friends were all 
that was pecded, Lf it dixelosed the enemy, then the day 





ity of those who formed the 
field to throw into the teeth 
fiance a 


vas boot, and it became th 
“last amare” on this Datth 
of the victorious enem 


ous a4 that of Camb There w Ho escayn 


if the troeps movin e the cavalry of the enemy 
** Take my 1c of vou where bh tand 
steady. Tell me what eer 
he dust that cinerged, t that pre 





ved, thick as the cloud 

ould be distinguished but a mov- 
intit was seen that they were infantry. 
» Thomas breathe more freely. 
i more likely to be Granger than tlx 
vent a tall oflicer, with the yellow 
of cavalry, presented himself to Gen- 















aid, “Il am cut off from General N 


grandly contemptu- | 
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GEN. GORDON GRANGER, OF THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND.._{Pmorecnare=p ar OnaTTan00c,.) 


ley, ond can not.find him. 


I beg leave to report to you 
| for duty, Sir, of any character.* 


‘*Captain Johnston,” said the General to the 


= 


= & 


speaker 
(Captain Johnston, Second Indiana (avalry, Inspector- 
General on General Negley's Staff), * ride over there, and 
report to me who and what that force is 





about a narrow stream in the rear 


age 
we heard the report of several rifles, and saw him halt for 


a second, and then, dashing spurs to his horse, disappear 


mula 


~~ 


* 





im a thick wood in the direction of the coming mass of 
troops still enveloped in clouds of dust. ‘In a few minutes 
he again emerged from this timber, and following him 
came the red, white, and bine crescen' flag 
of Gordon Granger. We had wished for night, and it was 
Blucher. who kad come to us. At & quarter past one 
Steadman firs*, and Gordon Granger afterward, had wru: 
the hand of the statue Thomas, who had gone all through 
the terrible scenes of the last two days’ battle to be melt- 
ed. and moved at this hour. As Granger came up I felt 
that from the face of the heavens a great cloud had pass- 
ed, and the suri was shining once more upon us as with 
the same benigyant rays of former victories. 





THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

On page 772 we reproduce two pictures by Mr. 
Wand, illustrating the recent skirmishing in Vir- 
ginia~ Mr. Waud writes: 

“THE RECENT FIGHTING AT KELLY’s FORD. 

** While General Sedgwick, with the right wing 
of the army, was advancing upon Rappahannock 


| Station, General French, with a command of three 


corps, moved for a crossing at Kellysville. Here 
he found the ford protected by some rifle-pits upon 


| the opposite bank, and beyond by other field-works, 





for guns as well as men. Upon these our guns 
opened with telling effect— Randolph's battery 
giving them shell, canister, and case in front, while 
Sleeper’s battery enfiladed them from a height 
to the left, near Mount Holly Church—General 
French’s head-quarters. Another 3-inch gun bat- 
tery, near Randolph’s light twelves, also joined in 
the cannonade, as well as some 44-inch pieces on 
the hill. After a short action the accuracy of our 
fire caused the rebels to take to the woods in con- 
fusion, leaving a number of men in the rifle-pits. 
At these, wading middle-deep through the cold 
river, General Hobart Ward directed one of his 
regiments to charge. Once on the opposite shore, 
the advance dashed up the low ridge of earth which 
formed the defense, an.’ the garrison was captured. 
The sketch presehts a v.>w from the island, after 
the deepest portion of the river was crossed. 

“The more extended picture shows the same 
thing from another point—the houses, mill, etc., 
called Kellysville, beyond the ford; still further, 
the rifle-pits and pine woods, where the enemy 
found refuge. The houses in Kellysville, also 
Brown’s, cn the left, were riddled. Sleeper’s bat- 
tery, on the authority of some prisoners, is said to 
have taken off the legs of some of the rebel staff 
officers. Their horses were killed, and left upon 
the ground, to show th. severity of the fire. A 
whole brigade ran away, leaving their muskets 
stacked, and then came out in small squads to get 
them again.” 

At latest dates the Army of the Potomac was 
once more “‘ stuck in the mud’’—in which unhappy 
state it has spent a large portion of its existence. 
Meade is said to command a very large army—as 
large as it was at Gettysburg. About Lee’s force 
accounts differ, some giving him 70,000 men, oth- 
ers less than half that force. 





4 THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND—THE “CHATTANOOGA,” A STRAMER BUILT BK THR SOLDIERS—(Sen Pace 4S 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Morton’s Gop Psns are now sold at the 
same prices as before the commencement or the war; this 
is entirely owing to the Manufacturer’s improvements in 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 

The Morton Gold Pens are the oniy ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pens charge the 
Preminm on the Gold, Government Tax, &c.; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed bis prices, Wholesale or Retail. 

Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts <i the 
world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 
has failed to reech its destination in safety; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 
part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 

Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
of writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the. presert almost universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you ean have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
Tf you want one call on A. Morton, No, 25 Maiden Lane, 
or inclose stamp for circular. 


Bartlett's Burnished Needles, 


442 Broadway, New York. 
“ Dresssakers will find these 6 wonderful improvement 
over others for Hany or Macutxse Szwine. They possess 
a@ peculiar eye and form."—Mae. Demorest. 


American Watches 


For Soldiers 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 








American Watches for Americans! 








Tur Amentoan Wato.: Company give notice that they 
have lately issued a new syle of Watch, expressly de- 
signed for Soldiers-and others who desire a good watch at 
a moderate price. These watches are intended to displace 
the worthless, cheap watches of British and Swiss manu- 
facture with which the country is flooded, and which were 
never expected to keep time when they were made, being 
refuse manufactures sent to this country because unsalable 
at home, and used here only for jockeying and swindling 
purposes, 

We offer to sell our Watch, which is of Tux most suB- 
STANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN AOQOURATE AND DURABLE 
TIMR-KEEPER, and in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pat- 
tern, at nearly as low a price as is asked for the fancy- 
named Aneres and Lepines of foreign make, already re- 
ferred to. 

We have named the new series of Watches, Wu. Ex- 
tery, Boston, Mass., which name will be found on the 
plate of every watch of this manufacture, end is one of our 
trade-marks. 

Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal states. 

Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


Agents of the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


T° NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS, BOOK 
and JOB PRINTERS. 
The subscribers offer for sale 
1 DOUBLE-CYLINDER PRINTING MACHINE, 
with sheet-flyer. Size of bed, 34x54. 
1 DOUBLE-CYLINDER PRINTING MACHINE, 
with sheet-fiyer. Size of bed, 
1 DOUBLE-CYLINDER PRINTING MACHINE, 
with sheet-fiyer. Size of bed, 31x46. 
1 SECOND-HAND ADAMS PRESS, pe 
The ~~ - all ——— MACHIN are 
warranted in t-rate order, having been thoroughly re- 
paired. Will be sold on application t¢ 
R. HOE & CO, 
Nos. 29 and 81 Gold St., N. Y. 


Portable Printing Offices! 


For the Army and Navy 
erchanta, 













ly. Cireular sent 
Bheets of T'ype, Cuts, &c., 
six cents. ADAMS PRESS ~_ 
CO., 31 PARK ROW, N. SR 
Y., and 85 Lincoln Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SALISBURY, BRO., & CO., 


A@EnTs ror Tax Untrep S?aTes FoR THE CELEBRATED 





Extension Holders and Gold Pens, 
Of the most handsome and durable construction, put up 
in new fancy cases of one dozen each, and not sold in any 
less quantities. They will retail for $8 each. 





Price, per GOMOD ...0.seeseesseesees $10 25 
HF GB ccccccosccuscccoqmse 55 00 
6 § © sovcacghenstacesantie 100 00 
Sent by mail or express, prepaid. Address 
SALISBURY, . & CO., Providence, R. L 
$200! $150! $100! ¢650F 
PREMIUMS. 


To Editors and Others! 

I will pay the above-named amounts for the best four 
articles on either my Soap, Saleratus, or Concentrated 
Potash. 

The article must state the writer"s experience in using 
the goodz, and must be not less than ten lines, and be 
published in the editorial columns of any good family 
newspaper. 

Any party wishing to compete for the above, and desir- 
ing further information, may address the underiegned. 
Each person writing and publishing a notice as above, will 
mail a marked copy of the paper containing the notice to 
me, and also write me by mail, giving full address. 

The Premiums will be awarded on the fourth day of 
July, 1864 B. T. BABBITT, 

64 to 74 Wachington Street, New York, 


It is scarcely necesse ry for Dr. Brandreth to assure his 
friends that he continues his unremitting care in the man- 
ufacturing department of the Brandreth Pills; or that 
they are entirely free from chemical or mineral! prepara- 
tions; these facts being well known and understood to be 
so. While mercury and bleeding, and other deleterious 
retiledies are becoming more and more unpopular, the 
Brandreth Pills are extending the sphere of their useful, 
ness py the appreciation of a discerning, public. 

The numerous cases in which these pills have beep used, 
where they have restored the fading embers of life to their 
former brilliancy, entitles them to the appellation of the 
** Universal Medicine of Life,” for they cleanse and pu- 
rify the blood, strengthen and invigorate the nerves, and 
secure perfect digestion, by which we avoid melancholy, 
and prevent the creation ot those humors to which we owe 
erysipelas, scurvy, gout, and those “slimy dregs out of 
which the stone and gravel are formed within us.” 

It is now well understood how much disorders of the 
mind depend for their cure upon a due attention to the 
body. It is now understood how valuable is that medicine 
which will remove morbid accumulations without weak- 
ening the bodily powers, It is now understood that there 
is a reciprocal influence between the mind and the body. 
It ,is now understood that purging with the Brandreth 
Pills will remove melancholy, and that even insanity is 
cured by perseveringly using them. It is now understood 
how much domestic happiness depends upon the healthy 
condition of the digestive organs. 

It is now well known that the BRANDRETH PILLS 
have cured thousands of hopeless and helpless persons, 
even when the first physicians had pronounced them be- 
yond all human means of relief. It is now not only well 
known that the Brandreth Pills do cure, but it is also un- 
derstood how they cure—by their purifying effect on the 
blood, they restore the body to health. 

This principle of cure has no longer to contend with the 
blind prejudices of the greater portion of the public; it is 
only with those few who are determined to be ‘* killed ac- 
cording to rule,” like the people of old, who “* would have” 


of knowledge, which enables nineteen-twentieths of the 
PEOPLF to read and judge for themselves—now we no 
longer believe in swallowing that deadly mineral, Mercu- 
ry, professing to cure, but universally leaving us,in a 
worse condition after its use. 

We no longer believe in the absurd notion that inflam- 
mations of any kind can be cured by abstracting our life 
—our BLOOD. It is now well understood that an inflam- 
mation is a wise ordinance of nature—a signal that she 
requires the assistance of purgative medicine to ease her 
of the oppressive burden which she proves by the high 
fever and the strong pulse, is wanted to be removed. In 
other words, the body calls for vegetable cleansing. 

LET THE AILING READ. 

A gentleman had been ailing for some weeks; his stools 
had become light colored, showing the bile was retained 
in the blood, and rendering an attack of Jaundice or Ty- 
phoid Fever probable. He was nervous and irritable ; 
sleep confused; acid stomach; dizzy; absent-minded; 
memory failing; pains in the limbs; bowels costive. At 
length a severe diarrhwa set in which lasted for two days. 
When this stopped severe pains of the bowels came on— 
“dry gripes” as he called it, Up to this time he had done 
nothing but now and then taking a single Brandreth Pill, 
but now he understood that the case admitted of no delay, 
and he at once took five Brandreth’s Pills, and partook 
plentifully of oatmeal gruel. The Pills, in about six hours, 
operated well, and he thought the difficulty removed. 
This was not so, for in less than two hours the pains in the 
bowels returned with great violence, accompanied with a 
sinking feeling, and he thought he was going to die. He 
immediately swallowed two more pills and some warm 
broth. The pain soon abated, and he slept for several 
hours. The pills brought away pitchy looking stools, and 
he had no more severe pain in his bowels. For three more 
days he took five pills at night, and his secretions became 
natural, and his health fully restored by less than a box 
of Brandreth’s Pills. 


TYPHOID FEVER PREVENTED, 


One of the officers of the Toro, the packet which runs 
between. Laguayra and Ciudad Bolivar, was taken with 
violent fever, headache, and diarrhea. He was about 
supplying his place with a substitute, when a friend told 
him to take eight Brandreth's Pills, and continue them 
night and morning for a few days, and he would have, 
perhaps, no need of a substitute, This advice he followed, 
and the third day he was cured. His diet was oatmeal 
gruel for the first twenty-four hours. 

CURE OF DROPSY OF THE PRASCORDIA 

A lady in Fourth Avenue, in New York City, was sore- 
ly afflicted with disease of the heart. For two years she 
thought every day would be her last, for she had a con- 
stant heavy dragging weight all aroand her heart. The 
doctors called it 

DROPSY OF THE PRACORDIA. 

She was under what was supposed the best treatment 
the City afforded, but she daily became worse, until, at 
length, she concluded to try Brandreth's Pills, which af. | 
forded her relief from the first dose, and in three months 
they cured her, and now she is in perfect health, 
REMARKABLE CASE IN WHICH FIFTY-TWO PILLS 

WERE USED BEFORE THE BOWELS 
WERE OPENED. 

A man, aged 97, of robust constitution, from a severe 
wrench, was laid ap. His back pained him as if the mus- 
cles were torn. His bowels, kidneys, and bladder seemed 
paralyzed. For seven days nothing passed his bowels, 
spite of ail the remedies administered by his three doc- 
tors, who told his poor wife they coald donomore. She was 
advised, as a last effort to save him, to give him Brand- 
Teth's Pills. So she procured a box, and gave him four 
pills every four hours. She rubbed the pills down to pow- 





spoonful of molasses. She continued this treatment until 
she had administered fifty-two pills, when they operated, 
and the man’s life was saved. ae 
All cases published will be certified when 
Principal Office, Brandreth's Building, New ¥ 
Retail, No 4 Union Square, and ofall Droggist. 
See my private Stamp upon each box, by permission 
of the Honorable Commissioner of Stamps. Observe B. 
Brandreth in white, which insures the genuine pills. 


| American Card Company’s 
New Union Playing Cards. 


k At 











ewspa 
No. 113 Nassau Street, New York. 


Harper & Brothers’ Periodicals and Novels supplied to 
the trade, and kept always on hand, 














































































Printing-Press for Sale. 
Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 


trtbytion, Bat 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 899 Peat S., N.Y. 


A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 a month, 
expenses paid, to sell our Pencils, 
Burners, and 18 other articles. cireulars 
sent free. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, 








ST. OLAVE'S. ANovel. 8vo, Paper, 50 conta, 
4 FIRST FRIENDSHIP, A Novel. dye, Paper, @ 








der under a knife a, plate, and then mixed with a tea. 
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IN THE COUNTRY 





PISK & HATCH. 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


AND 


-AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


FIVE-TWENTY LOAN, 
N o. 38 ‘Wall Street, New York. 
Great National Work. 


VIGHTY YEARS PROGRESS OF THE 
na 


ITED STATES. from the Kevolution to the 
Grent Rebellion. 
Twelve men of the first Mterary talent have been em- 
ployed on this great work. Time oceupied in its execu- 
i J yeu Among the long lict of parties 
vied it, are nineteen Presidents of Col- | 
é an i ? t { the country. 
kept ntral in most of the 
L. STEBLIN \ ester, Mars. } 





FING i388 
SHIRTS 
TO ORDER. 
UNRIVALED 
in Manufacture, 
Fitting, and Material. 


| 500 times. 


A Bad Breath,— The Greatest Curse the human 
family is heir to. How many lovers it has separated— 
how many friends forever parted. The subject is so deli- 
cate, your nearest friend will not mention it, and you are 
ignorant of the fact. To effect a radical cure, use the 
* BALM OF THOUSAND FLOWERS” as a dentrifice, 
night and morning. It also beautifies the complexion, re- 
moving all tan, pimples, and freckles, leaving the skin 
soft and white. Price 50 cents. For sale by all druggists. 
lhe Trade supplied by HOWARD, SANGER & CO., 
105 and 107 Chambers Strect, N. Y.. and for sale by all 
Druggists. 
Metallic Artificial Legs. 
Made of Corrugsted Brass or other Metals. 
Patented Jan. 6th, 1863, by the Universal 
Joint and Artificial Limb Co. 
Weight only Four Pounds. 


Soldier's price, $50; Civilian’s, $75. Send for a Cir- 
cular. J. W. WESTON, Agt., 491 Broadway, N. Y. 








A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE 
lor 30 cts. (coin preferred), magnifying small objects 
Five of different powers for $1 00. Mailed 


| free. Address F, C. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston. Mase. 


At UNION ADAM'S, 


No. 637 Broadway. 





Shults’ Onguent. warranted to produce a fall set 
of Whiskers in -ix weeks, or m refinded, Sent p 
paid, for 30 cents, * Address ©. 7. SHLULTS, 17 roy, N. Y. 

IVORY SLEEVE BUTTONS 

OR STE DS—Red, Wh and Black, engraved with 
initinla, 7. per i e€ on receipt of the 
price by imail ’ * } : For 
antl W WHLI c rood 

oy tre Ss Y..8 { 








in One Hour by using 
The American Parlor 
Or Floor Skate, 
Hard Rubber Rollers, 
Anti-friction Axles. 
Frederick Stevens, 
15 /arl Stret, New York. 
8 Kilby Street, Boston, 
I 


LVER WATCH 





2 cho 


Ard a Gold Chain Free. 
New Stationery |B”: Packets for the Holidays. 
New and Sprat.u Inptcr Extsto AGENTS. Send for our 


New Circular. 


G. &. HASKINS & CO., 56 Beckman Street, N. Y. 














Lands. To all Wanting Farms. 


LANDS. —'tO ALL WANTING FARMS.—Large and 
thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 50 miles 
south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich soil, produces 
large crops, which can now be seen growing. Twenty and 
fifty acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 per acre. payable 
within four years. Good business opening for MANUFac- 
TURERS and others, churches, schools, and good society. It 
is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds 
are settling and building. The beauty with which the 
place is laid out is unsurpassed.’ Letters answered. Pa- 
pers containing reports and giving full information will 
be sent free. Address CHAS, K. LANDIS, Vineland Post 
Office, Cumberland County, New Jersey. 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor of 
e:—It is one of the most exterisive fertile tracts, 

ost level position and suitable condition for 
ning that we know of this side of the West- 





Of great power, from $3 50 
to $25. Spectacles and Eye 
Glasses of every description. 

B. Il. HORN, 
Manufactaring Optician. 
Salesrooms, 212 Broadway, up 
Send for circular. 
The Soldiczr’s Gift 

To the Loved One at Home. 
will Celiver free of freight charge, at any Express 
ry of our beautiful Albums 

ralue «f $§ or more, that may be ordered by mem- 
of the Army or Navy of the United States as Presents 
to friends at home, We manufzeture elegant styles at all 
prices to $25, and higher. 

k. & HT. ANTHONY, 
Manufacturers and Importera, 
501 Broadway, N. Y. 


stairs. 





We v 
e Kast of St. Joseph, Mo.. : 
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A Household Word.— Buy your Housekeeping 
Articles at BA +5) OiD's, Cooper institate, New York. 


ARMS and LEGS. 


Selpho’s Patent (established 24 years), These celebrat- 
ed gutetltutes for lost limbs can bedyd NLY OF 
WM. SELPHO & SON. tit Hrbadeey, N.Y. 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 
Schuyler, Hartley .& Graham, 


19 Maiden Lane 4%» 22 Jobn Street, 
31 Rue du Chateau d’Kau, Paris, Sands St., Birmingham, 
England. 


French and English Fancy. 
Goods. 


PorceLaAin Vases. MANTEL ORNAMENTS. MARBLE 
Crocts. Bronzes. Carp Recervers. Puorocrapn AL- 
BUMS, ODEUR AND Dressing Cases. Carvep Woop 
Work-Boxes. Liquer Cases. Orgra Giasses. Fans. 
Leaturr Bags. Also JET AND CORAL JEWELRY, 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, &c. 

Muutary Goops—Guns—PisToLts—CUTLERY, &c. 
FINE ENGLISH SKATES. 


$7.. WATCHES. $7. 


A Beautiful Engraved Gold-Plated Watch, Lever Cap, 
small size, English Monrements, perfect time-keeper. Sent 
free by mail, in neat case, for only $7. A Solid Silver, 
same as above, $7. Specially adapted to the ARMY. 
CHAS, P. NORTON & CO., 38 & 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, of Aug. 22, says 
‘* Measrs. NORTON & CO. have combined two very de- 
sirable things in a watch —cheapness and reliability. 
When it is known that for $7 a person can have an excel- 
lent timekeeper, there will be greater’ punctuality in all 
the affairs of life."’ 


BLOODS HELIX NEEDLES 


BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers and Importers, Office 
335 Broadway, N. Y. Manufacturers of superior Needles 
for all Sewing Machines. Send for circular. 


GOLD PENS AND CASES. 


tetailed at wholesale prices. 14 kt. Gold Pen, Solid 
Silver Case, $1 50, warranted for one year, guarantee ac- 
companying each Pen. Send for a circular. Pens re- 
pointed on receipt of 35 centz. 
E. 8S. JOHNSON, 15 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 




















‘MUNN & CO., 


Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, 


And Publishers of the ILLUSTRATED ScrENTIFIC AMFRI- 
«AN. 87 Park Row, N.Y. Pamphlets of information con- 
cerning Patents, rrer. Specimens of the Paper, FREER. 








Br PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

‘There is no Git. or Present, which com- 
pares with the Craig Microscope and Mount- 
ed Object As a source of amusement and 
instruction they are unsurpassed. This Mi- 
croseope will be mailed, postage paid, for 
$2 25; or with 6 beautiful mounted ob- 
ject», for $5; or with 24 objects, for $5. 

Address, HENRY CRAIG, 

335 Broadway, New York. 
A liberal discount to the trade 








A New Source of Consolation. 
HEAVEN ovr Homer. We have no Saviour but Jesus and 
no Home but Heaven. Second Edition. Price $1 00. 
This new religious work is having a large sale. The au- 
thor holds to the comforting belief of the Recognition of 
Friends in Heaven, which to him is a home, with a great, 
and happy, and loving family in it. The whole tone of the 
work is calculated to cheer and support the weary and af- 
flicted Sojourner on Earth. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by tue Publishers. Agents wanted. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 


ssge—g STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE 

PIANOS are now considered the best in 

Europe, as well as this country, having received the first 
Prize Medal at the World's Exhibition in London, 1862. 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are su- 

perior to all others is, that the firm is composed of five 

practical pianoforte makers (father and four sons), who 

invent all their own improvements, and under whose per. 

sonal supervision every part of the instrument is manufac- 

tured. Ware-rooms, Nos 82 & 84 Walker Street, N, Y. » 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


501 Broadway, New York. 


Card Photographs. 


Onr Catalogue now embraces considerably over 


FOUR THOUSAND 


different subjects (to which additions are continually be- 
ing made) of Portraits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz. : 
72 Major-Generals, | 525 Statesmen, 
190 Brigadier-Generals, 127 Divines, 
259 Colonels, 116 Authors, 
M4 Lieut. -Colonels, | _30 Artists, 
207 Other Officers, } 112 Stage, 
60 Officers of the Navy, | 46 ProminentWomen, 
147 Prominent Foreign Portraits. 

2,500 COPIES OF WORKS OF ART. 
INCLUDING REPRODUCTIONS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED EN- 
GRAVINGS, Parntines, Staturs, &c. 
Catalonues sent on receipt of Stamp. 

An order for One Dozen PICTURES from our Catalogue 
Will be filled on receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail, free. 


Photographic Albums. 


Of these we manufacture a great variety, ranging in price 
from 50 cents to $50 each. 
Our ALBUMS have the reputation of being superior in 
beauty and durability to any others. 
The smaller kinds can be sent safely by mail at a post- 
age of six cents per oz. 
The more expensive can be sent by express, 














We also keep a large assortment of 


Stereoscopes & Stereoscopie Views. 
Our Catalogue of these will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of Stamp. 

B. & H. T. ANTHONY. 

MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
501 Broadway: New York. 

Friends or relatives of prominent military men will 
confer a favor by sending us their likenesses to copy 
They will be kept carefully, and returned uninjured. 

t#~ FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER for Con- 
gTegations to present to their Pastor, or for otner purposes, 
with suitable inscriptions, &. 
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December 5, 1863, 


$15 Per Day Easy $15 
And a Watch Free. 


Employment for everybody, nfile and female. 100,000 
men, women, and children wanted to act as our:Agents in 
every Town and Village throughout the U. 8. to sell our 
immensely) poplar, uncxcelled, and valuable extra large 
size. Prize STATIONERY, Reotres, and YANKEE NOTION 
PackaGes, containing fine Writing Materials, such as Pa- 
per, Pens, Pencil-, Envelopes, Blotters, Beautiful Em- 
blems, Ladies’ Fashion Plates, Designs for’ Needlework, 
Cottage Keepsakes, Household Companions, Camp Com- 
panions (for Soldiers), Parlor Amusements, Letter Writer's 
Guide, Medical Vreparations, Many Ways to Get Rich, 
Likenesses of Military Heroes, Union Designs, Gent-" 
Pocket Calendars for 1563, YANKEE Notions of all kinds, 
rich and costly Presenix of Fashionable Jewelry, Rare 
Recipes, Games, Army Advice, &c., &., &e, the whole 
worth, if bought separately, siany dollars. Price each 
Package ONLY cents retail. Wholesale rates to Agents 
very low, from 100 To 200 Pex CENT. PROFIT ALLOWED. 
Our Packages stand same as ever, alone, and above all 
competitors, and have long been acknowledged as the 
leading and only real valuable and standard Articles of 
the kind now manufactured. Packages of all descriptions 
put up by the 1000 for Sutlers, Peddiers, Wholesale Deal- 
ers, &c. Goods sent by Express safe to ALL Parts of the 
army South or Southwest. A Spienprp So_ip SILVER 
Waren, Exenisn Movements, and correct timepiece, 
presented Frer to each person who acts as our agent. 
Send for our New Circulars, containing Extra Premium 
Inducements, sent free. S. C. RICKARDS & CO., 

O02 Nassau St.,N. Y. The Great Original, Largest, 
and Uldest Prize Package House in the World. 








GENTS WANTED.—#? positively made from 20 cts, ; 

urgently needed by every person. Call and exam. 

ine, or ten samples sent free by fail for 20 cts. ; retails for 
$2, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


$35 WATCHES. $35 


Genuine Full-Jeweled American Le- 
ver Watches, in 4 Ounce Coin 
Silver Hunting Cases, Gold Joints, 
for $35. 


Also every variety of good Watches at equally low rates. 
All orders from the Army must be pre-paid, as the Ex- 
press Companies will not take bills for collection on soldiers. 










() ARMY AND NAVY 
REVOLVER. 


Approved by the Government. 


Warranted superior to any other Pistol of the kind. 
Also Pocket and Belt Revolvers. Sold by the Trade gen- 


erally. 
“REMINGTON & SONS, 
lion, N. Y. 


ROMAN SCARFS 
a BY MAIL 
EVERY WHERE 


3,000 dozen pure Roman Scarfs, 
Made from the Purest and Softest Siik. 

These are the most fashionable, elegant, and economic- 
al Scarfs ever imported, as they are reversible ; one Scarf 
is as good as two, 

They are much worn in Europe by both ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Can be worn with either pin or ring. 

The whole lot will be retailed at 

WHOLESALE PRICES! 

$150 AND $2 EACH. 

A single Scarf sent by mail on receipt of the cash, and 
eix cents for postage. 

Very fine Gold Plated Scarf Pins or Rings 

At $1 50 each. 
S. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


STEELCOLLARS 


ENAMELED WHITE, 

Hestng the appearance and comfort of linen, have been 
worn in England for the last two years in preference to 
any other collar, as they are readily cleaned in one min- 
ute with a sponge. 

To Military Men and Travelers they are invaluable. 

Price $1 each, sent by Post to any part of the Union on 
receipt of $1 15. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

AGENTS WANTED in every Town in the Union. 

S. W. H. WARD, Sole Agent for U. 8., 887 B' way, N. Y. 

FRENCH FLANNEL 
OVERSHIRTS. 

the largest assortment in New York, $2 75, $8, $3 T5 each; 
all cut one yard long. 

A single Shirt sent by mail on receipt of the cost. The 
cost of or = must be enclosed—63 cents for each Shirt. 

Send.the size of your neck. 











WHITE SHIRTS } 
$36, AND $42 PER N. 
Self-M ent for Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 
free everywhere., 
The Cash can be paid to Express company on receipt 


of goods. é 
Ss. W. H. WARD, 


No, 887 Broadway, New York. 


Fogg’s Double-Action Patent Lever 
SKATE BUCKLE, 
v epeteet and for sale on Straps, at wholesale, by 


STEVENS, Manufacturer of Skates, Straps, and Leathi- 
er Goods, 215 Pearl St., New York, 68 Kilby 8t., Boston. 
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